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One of the most interesting things about 
the nature of the chemical business is that 
it does more than provide the “value 
added by manufacture” characteristic of 
most industries. 


Chemistry includes the creation of values 
where they did not exist before... plus 
an expansion and appreciation in value 
of our country’s resources. 


The development and application of 
chemicals in the recovery of metals from 
low grade ores offer an interesting ex- 
ample. Vast resources of ores once re- 
garded as too low grade or complex to 
permit economical use have been made 
available to increase our country’s wealth 
of copper, manganese, zinc, iron, tung- 
sten, chromium and other metals 


Similarly, utilizing our vast resources of 
coal and petroleum, chemical research 
has shown how to rearrange their mole- 
cules to increase their values—in the form 
of textile fibers, plastics, dyes, pigments 
and synthetic rubber. 


Even the value of the soil itself has been 
enriched through the increasing applica- 
tion of chemicals and techniques in mak- 
ing it produce more abundant and higher 
quality foods to meet the world’s increas- 
ing demands. 


Thus, by making possible a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the world’s resources, American 
Cyanamid Company research is constant- 
ly increasing values for the industries it 
serves. 





AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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“The Best Possible 


Telephone Service 








at the Lowest Cost’”’ 





Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 


come true. 








management of the business. 


The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. The promise 
of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the years to come. 


- 








Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the telephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companies imposes 
on the management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 


the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide- 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) imposes an unusual obliga- 
tion on the management to see to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 


“Payments to share owners, limited 
to reasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new money from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employees as well as share owners.” 















Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


Many years ago, in its annual report to 
share owners, the company’s responsi- 
bility to its employees was expressed in 
these words: 

“While the Bell System seeks to fur- 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities to 
its employees. 


“It is and has been the aim to pay 
salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 








DELTA REPORTS A 





(onstat Rale of Climb 


CONTINUING a steady growth since 1940 and ex- 
tending the sharp climb begun last year, Delta’s 
sales curve is synchronized with the expanding 
economy of the New South. 


Costs all along the line have increased and the 
growing needs of our government have resulted 
in a 69% rise in taxes. In spite of this and a 21% 
reduction in mail pay (for carrying 25% more 
ton-miles of mails) Delta has shown an increase 
in net profits. Mail pay now represents less than 
34%% of total revenue and Delta is completely 
removed from the subsidy class of carrier. 


Delta’s modern, high speed air service con- 
tinues to win new friends and influence profits. 
Passenger miles were up a whopping 24% with 
nearly a million (940,120) passengers. 










To provide more complete coverage of the 
South and permit continuation of the present up- 
ward course, Delta and Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines have an application before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to merge the two companies. A 
hearing has been held and C.A.B. bureau counsel 
has endorsed the proposal. If approved by the 
C.A.B. and the stockholders of the two compa- 
nies, the consolidation would result in added 
volume and greater economies which would ben- 
efit the traveling public. 

New equipment on order—10 Convairs and 
4 Douglas DC-7’s for delivery in 1953 and 1954, 
respectively; plus 10 more Convairs for Chicago 
& Southern—will find both lines 
prepared for the continued growth 


of this great land. 1952 


‘ 


For a copy of Delta’s Annual Report for the fiscal year ended June 30th 
write Todd G. Cole, Comptroller, Delta Air Lines, 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Air and compare 


As THE October 15 “Sidelines” ex- 
plained, this issue’s cover piece on 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany is the second of two. It is in- 
tended to complement our previous 
analysis of American Tobacco, its 
great rival in the cigaret industry. 
The two stories were researched 
at the same time—during June, July 
and August of this year. But they 
represent the work of three years 
rather than three months. The editor 
who put together both stories 
studied the cigaret industry — than 
which none is more secretive—for 
some 36 months before Fores felt 
he was ready to be turned loose on 
tobacco’s Big Two. It is standard 
practice on Forses to assign an 
editor to a given industry, sweat him 
out on a series of 
small assignments, 
and mellow him well 
before he is al- 
lowed to roll his 
Own cover pieces. 
This practice, we 
feel, enables ForsEs 
to turn out corpora- 
tion analyses that 
are more than mere 
data sheets or com- 
pendia of the facts which a given 
management chooses to release, Un- 


like the production of a cigaret, the 


production of a cover article can’t 
be reduced to a simple formula, like 
“Writer plus typewriter plus x 
weeks equals story.” The writer must 
create his own formula as he goes, 
must learn or sense the unknown 
quantities toward which his research 
and interviewing should point. 
Thus the Reynolds story, “Yankee- 
type Rebels,” could scarcely have 
been written with the co-operation 
of the corporation alone, although 
ForskEs is grateful to chairman Gray, 
president Whitaker, treasurer Gal- 
loway, vice-president Gray and the 
other Camel drivers who laid aside 
their quirts long enough to talk 
tobacco with our man. To amass the 
knowledge necessary to ask the 
questions, the latter spent many 
weeks spaced over several years with 
officers of American Tobacco, Philip 
Morris, Brown & Williamson, and 
others of the Big Six. He has been 
obliged to digest most of the litera- 
ture on the cigaret industry, ranging 
from a TV critic’s defamation of 
cigaret commercials to a college pro- 





fessor’s book-length (and _predict- 
ably anti-trustish) onceover. He has 
had to talk with bankers and Wall 
Streeters, ride with a ciggie sales- 
man, listen to tobacco auctioneers 
and tramp factory floors. 

This intelligence is not imparted 
by way of promoting this particular 
cover story. Some of our anti-nico- 
tine readers, we are sure, will pass 
over our tobacco story as a matter 
of principle; in fact, one mutual fund 
we know of refuses to buy tobacco 
equities simply because many of its 
rural subscribers object strenuously 
to profiting from sales of the “be- 
witching weed”! Rather, the back- 
ground behind the preparation of 
this issue’s lead article is cited as 
typical of Forses’ effort to get be- 
hind top manage- 
ments balance 
sheet. 

This piece and its 
twin (“Big Tobac- 
co,” Oct. 15, page 
16) were researched 
together, written to- 
gether and run in 
successive issues so 
as to draw a valid 
contrast between 
Reynolds and American, the giants 
of the lung-duster business. This, 
too, is in line with our continuing 
effort to “air and compare,” an 
effort that reaches its logical climax 
in our Annual Report on American 
Industry, published each January 1. 
Covering some 200 corporations, 
that issue cannot spin out so detailed 
a comparison as the one attempted 
in the stories on Reynolds and Amer- 
ican Tobacco. But it will make a 
similar, if necessarily condensed, 
effort to sift, to winnow, to interpret 
all we can discover about a given 
industry’s top corporations in mat- 
ters of fiscal management, labor 
handling, and relations with owners, 
communities and the general public. 
To analyze these for a single cor-: 
poration without reference to its 
competitors would be like surveying 
a line without a bench mark. 

“Everything,” says the sage, “is 
relative.” As the number of impor- 
tant corporations increases, this com- 
plicates the task of the editors of - 
Forses. Their assignment is not to 
examine blue chips one by one, but 
to stack them up in relation to each 
other. 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Myriads of publications are telling who 
will be our next President. 


Make your own selection. 


On this occasion we are sidestepping 
the role of prophet. 


We hope Eisenhower will win. 


But we won't become panicky if the 
voters decree otherwise. 


Nor do we believe the country will. 
The show must go on. 


America is bigger than any one indi- 
vidual in it, including the temporary 
occupant of the White House. 


That doesn’t remotely mean, however, 
that the election outcome isn’t of ultra- 
vital importance. 


Looks as if Stalin were pulling in his 
horns. 


He probably suspects, as I do, that 
Russia’s serfs would rise in revolution if 
and when they found they were being 
defeated in another war. 


Avoid overexpansion. 


Recession will inevitably overtake us 
some day. 


Coal is creeping too near the price of 
diamonds to bode well for the industry. 


Lewis’ expanded head adumbrates con- 
tracted consumption. 


How many union leaders can levy and 
collect $20 per member? 


Britain is gradually moving into more 
solid ground. 


Austerity strengthens bedrock prosper- 
ity. 


After a dull summer in many lines, busi- 
ness in some is reviving. 


1953 should bring very widespread de- 
control. 


Business leaders have not led during 
this Presidential campaign. 


Result: 
coddled. 


Organized labor has been 


Too much so for the nation's ultimate 
good, me thinks! 
—B.C.F. 





LasT MONTH in Argentina, Uncle Sam 
received an unpleasant taste of the high 
cost of living, was informed by the Ar- 
gentine networks that the cost of cul- 
tural programs was doubling. U. S. 
Ambassador Albert F. Nufer, racked 
on the wheel of his limited budget, 
could not see the $45,000 to $90,000 
increase, announced that he was giving 
up the ghost in broadcasting. 


Who’s money? 


But other federal and state represent- 
atives are less willing to call things 
quits, particularly when they deal with 
someone else’s money. This is meu 
true of commissions that formulate rail- 
road regulations and decide whether a 
line can stop unprofitable services. 

Among the unprofitable roads that 
carry heavy passenger loads, long the 
most unprofitable has been the Long Is- 
land Rail Road. In the throes of reor- 
ganization, the LIRR’s greatest poten- 
tial, note most cynical observers, is in 
dissolution. But road trustee William 
Wyer, sure he can never get a whole 
loaf for owners, begged a few crumbs. 
He asked that the 62-mile-long Mon- 
tauk Branch line be abandoned to save 
the road nearly $500,000 a year. 

Meanwhile the road’s principal stock- 
holder and creditor, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, tired of bleating to the Public 
Service Commission, turned in desper- 
ation to the ICC in Washington. Pennsy 
Prexy Walter S. Franklin, fuming over 
“starvation policies,” wanted enough in 
rate boosts to “cover the costs of pro- 
viding commuter service”—a 20% hike 
that would bring fares to a level with 
interstate tariffs. The bankrupt LIRR 
already had hiked fares 89% since 1947, 
but 29 years of unchanged bare-bones 
rates had taken their toll of properties 
and equipment. 

Behind Franklin’s appeal boiled an- 
other fight between adherents of pub- 
lic and private ownership. Both the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Long 
Island Transit Authority have filed re- 
organization plans for the LIRR, and 
each sees only dubious motives behind 
the other’s actions. But Chairman Ben- 
jamin F. Feinberg of the Public Service 
Commission gives Pennsylvania’s ac- 
tions a twist all his own. Imputes Fein- 
berg: “It is trying to force New York 
State to buy this railroad... . The 
Pennsylvania sees that the Long Island 
is a necessity and its moves are calcu- 
lated to cause delays, confuse issues 
and, in general, ball things up until it 
is too late for the railroad to be sal- 


vaged for private enterprise.” 
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The state itself took a cavalier ath. 
tude toward the LIRR, urged that the 
road be restored to good standing as 
an essential public service. The state 
also filed a claim for a first and para. 
mount lien against the railroad’s prop- 
erties for $14.2 million in back taxes 
and grade-crossing eliminations. 

But the PSC, more interested in the 
road’s passengers than its debts, prom 
ised to “take appropriate me : 
protect the interests of the riding 
lic.” Its first step was to oppose the 
increase. Meanwhile, the LIRR’s 
ing owners continued to subsidize 
equally hard-pressed passengers. 


The open pocketbook | 


To date, making one’s pocketbook 
an open book has worked better fr 
]2-year-old Mike Murphy of Phoeniz, 
Arizona than for the LIRR. In his cam- 
paign for the post of student body sec 
retary, Mike distributed cards which 
read: “Mike will fight for what’s right’ 
School brass wanted an explanation; 
where did Mike get money for cards? 
Following the lead of Stevenson, Eiser- 
hower, et al., young Murphy rose be 
fore his assembled schoolmates: “First, 
I get a dollar a week allowance. If! 
leave my pajamas on the floor, Mothe 
deducts a dime. And if I don’t do some 
thing I should do, it costs another dim 
At the end of the week I usually en 
up without a cent” (like the LIRR) 
Mike made a clean sweep of the ele 
tion. 


Troubled oils 


Less cooperative in another seafcl 
for the financial facts of life 
18 international oil companies. Froa 
Standards of Jersey and California, Tet 
as Company, Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, an 
their subsidiaries, the Federal Circu 
Court in Washington was demandin{ 
an astronomical 50 million document 
papers that relate to the government 
cartel charges and date from 1928 t 
the present. Merely to copy, then mé 
and store the documents in Washingt 
would cost stockholders millions ‘ 
dollars. 

Five of the eighteen compailt 
joined forces in an effort to quash # 
grand jury investigation in Washingt 
and move the hearings to New Yo 
home base for most of the companlé 
Sniffed Federal District Court Judé 
James R. Kirkland: “The concem ™ 
the calamity indicated must stop at® 
stages of sympathy.” Judge Kirkiat 
took equal “compassion” on the 
panies’ claim that a packed grand j# 
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November 1, 1952 


Today the outlook for most people with 
arthritis—particularly those affected 
by the rheumatoid type—is encourag- 
ing. This is because medical research 
has uncovered new facts about this 
disease, and provided more effective 
drugs for its treatment. 


Such advances are heartening be- 
cause the arthritic diseases are not only 
widespread but are second in disabling 
effect among all diseases in the United 
States. In fact, the Public Health 
Service recently reported that more 
than 10 million people in our country 
have some form of this disease. 


.In the sketch above, some basic 
facts about the two most common 
forms of chronic arthritis—rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis—are illus- 
trated. The joint-swelling, which is 
characteristic of early rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, is shown on the index finger. Since 
the joint itself is not damaged, prompt 
treatment may bring complete relief. 


The effects of advanced rheumatoid 
arthritis are shown on the third finger. 
Here an overgrowth of bone has caused 
a complete stiffening of the joint. Even 
at this stage, however, patients can 
often be helped. ° 


ARTHRITIS 


The little finger illustrates the en- 
larged ends of bones and the diminished 
joint spaces caused by osteoarthritis. 
It is primarily the result of aging and 
generally does not cause severe crip- 
pling. 





Safeguards against Arthritis 
1. Keep your weight at normal, or below. 


2. Eat a balanced daily diet, and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. 


w 


. Maintain good posture. 
4. Develop a calm mental outlook. 


di l and d tel 





5. Have regular 
” check-ups. 











Doctors do not consider rheumatoid 
arthritis simply a disease of the joints. 
They say that the person who has this 
condition generally shows signs of dis- 
ease of the entire body. This may be 
evidenced by loss of weight, fatigue, 
anemia, infection, emotional upsets, 
nutritional deficiencies, and sometimes 
by other more serious conditions. 


Whenever signs of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis occur, a thorough physical exam- 
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ination is needed. Only in this way can 
an exact diagnosis be made and treat- 
ment outlined to meet the patient’s 
individual needs. 


There is no known cure as yet for 
rheumatoid arthritis. Medical authori- 
ties believe that standard treatment— 
if continued persistently—can prevent 
serious complications in 70 percent of 
cases, and even completely relieve the 
painful symptoms in many cases. This 
treatment includes rest, good nutrition, 
physical therapy, and other measures. 


To help prevent arthritis—or lessen 
the effects if it should occur—one should 
not neglect seeing the doctor whenever 
persistent pain occurs in any joint. 
Moreover, it is most important for the 
patient to realize that relief from any 
type of arthritis depends largely on 
close and faithful cooperation with the 
doctor in all phases of treatment. 


Above all, arthritic patients should 
take an optimistic attitude toward this 
disease, because worry and mental 
strain may intensify symptoms. Today 
it is reassuring to know that the great 
majority of arthritis cases can be greatly 
helped. 


Please mail me a free 
copy of your booklet, 


‘1052F, “Arthritis.” 























to buy fine 
property 


anywhere... 
pre-view through 


PREVIEWS 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 


Among current choice offerings 


In Hamden, Conn.—A superb estate. The 
15-room Elizabethan-style house has mag- 
nificent interiors, some styled by Charles 
of London. 4 acres of grounds include a 
swimming pool, waterfall, Italian garden. 
Offered at $115,000 for quick sale... Ask 
for brochure F 43679. 


_ io Thaieesiadint Teenie 
In Harrison, N. Y.—In the Sterling 
Ridge section, substantially built 11-room 
Norman-style residence on one tree- 
shaded acre with brook. 5 master bed- 
rooms, 4 baths, 2 svts’. bedrooms, bath. Of- 
fered at $72,000 —a fraction of its real 
value... Ask for brochure F -43852. 


= as Ewe 
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In Sands Point, L. I.—A delightful Geor- 
gian Colonial, ideal for a family with chil- 
dren. 6 master bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 svts’. 
bedrooms, bath. 3 beautifully landscaped 
acres—rose gardens, fish pond, orchards. 
Heated greenhouse. Offered at $81,000... 
Ask for brochure F-43854. 


Ask your local broker—or us—for illus- 
trated brochures on these or other 
| types of property. Or may we send you: 
= (J) “How to buy real estate” (1) “How to 
sell real estate’? (1) For Brokers only, 
“How Previews works through real 
estate brokers exclusively” 


BUYERS — save time! Let Previews 
give you complete information 
with pictures on homes, estates, 
farms, ranches, camps and busi- 
ness properties everywhere —in a 
wide price range. 

SELLERS — get results! Use 
Previews, the only nationwide mar- 
keting service for fine real estate. 


To buy or sell fine real estate anywhere, consult | 


PREVIEWS inc. 





—14 of the 23 jurors are government 
workers—is sure to return an indictment. 
And he turned the other deaf ear to the 
plea that the international relations of 
both companies and country would sut- 
fer irreparable damage (the case’s pub- 
licity has already started nationalization 
agitation in Venezuela and Lebanon). 
After Kirkland’s cold shoulder, the com- 
panies took a deep breath and bawled 
to the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. This court echoed Kirkland’s 
rulings. 

Both in and out of the petroleum in- 
dustry, opinion was busy holding that 
the entire case is a red herring, a 
rehash of material already publicly 
discussed and congressionally buried. 
American Petroleum Institute President 
Frank M. Porter swung back from the 
oil industry’s “black eye,” snapped that 
the case “deals a new blow to Uncle 
Sam’s prestige abroad.” Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator J. Ed Warren (who 
does not need his government post) 
added that the Anierican, oil companies 
“have cultivated fairness and confidenge 
in their dealings with the foreign na- 
tions. They have built a strong base for 
continuing friendly relations . . . have 
contributed immensely to the welfare 
and economic standards abroad. . . .” 

A sour note, however, emanated from 
the oil industry’s small fry representa- 
tive, the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America. IPAA spokesman 
Russel B. Brown did not imply that the 
international companies are guilty; but 
he claimed they are only getting 
their come-uppance for playing fcotsie 
with the government. First, explained 
Brown, the big companies allied them- 
selves with government agencies deter- 
mined to weaken domestic producers. 
Now, of course, the government is bit- 
ing the hand that fed it. , 


Voice from the Celler 


With the hounds baying at its heels, 
the oil industry heard a yip, too, as 


Fido joined the chorus. Representative 
Celler, who fronts the House Judiciary 
Monopoly Subcommittee, took his nip 
from Jersey Standard and Royal Dutch 
Shell. With a self-conscious glance at 
other recent bandwagon joiners, Repre- 
sentative Celler explained that he hac 
really been investigating the Venezue- 
lan oil situation for two years. He is 
just curious whether the long-voided 
Achnacarry agreement which main- 
tained the status quo is still operative, 
Since the pact was ditched in 1939, 
presumably Celler can only demand 13 
years of records. 


Tobin’s nest 


For a moment at the sixteenth na- 
tional convention of the AFL Team- 
sters Union it looked as if the hounds 
had caught up with octogenarian union 
leader Dan Tobin. Tobin plumped for 
a one-third increase in dues to interna- 
tional headquarters, a boost from 30 to 
40 cents a month. Besides several mil- 
lion for a new headquarters building in 


\ Washington and more money for a 


drive to unionize 500,000 food driver- 
salesmen, Tobin hungered for a $50 
million union treasury. To date, the 
1,200,000-man union had been able to 
pool only $26 million. 

Delegates rose en masse, howled that 
they already paid as much as $7 a 
month. After an hour of noisy debate, 
Tobin put the question to a voice vote. 
When he declared the point passed, the 
convention fell into near-riot. But 
Teamster Tobin, who has headed the 
peddle pushers for 45 years, had his 
drivers and warehouse workers well 
under thumb. 

Not only will the workers ante up 
more to the union treasury, but the 
treasury will disperse more to Mr. 
Tobin. Following Phil Murray’s lead, 
Tobin saw his salary hiked $20,000 to 
an annual $50,000. Then, after a play 
of on-again off-again, Tobin decided he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 





NEXT ISSUE: 
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Boston Blue Bladers—“The sharp edge of a razor is difficult to pass over, and thus 
the path to salvation is hard.” The Gillette Company may never get to heavet, 
but they’re doing all right on earth selling sharp edges. 


Metal Fabricator Lineup—Which of the top 11 metal fabricators has the best 
financial record over the last 10 years? Forses answers the question, not in terms 
of impressions, but in terms of dollars and sense. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 11-1 
I enclose: ( $5 for 1 year of Forses, () $10 for 3 full years 











49 EAST 53xn STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
20 Kilby St. 231 S. LaSalle St. 900 Wilshire Blvd. 


PALM BEACH. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
270 S. County Rd. 1518 Walnut St. 68 Post St. 
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Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year ext. 
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WALL STREET 





“Asout the best I can say for the capi- 
tal gains tax,” quipped New York 
Stock Exchange Chairman Richard M. 
Crooks, “is that it is quixotic, perverse, 
irrational.” As he sounded off in sunny 
California last month, Wall Street 
played up the levy for all it might be 
worth, launched the tax-selling season 
earlier than usual. The move impeded 
any possible early pre-election rally. Let 
no one forget tax-selling will be a dom- 
inant market force between now and 
December 31. 

Two reasons for immediate attention 
to portfolios appear. First, a consider- 
able number of issues are selling below 
their highs for the year. And many a 
holder voices hope for the market after 
election day, is eager to score losses 
and minimize gains. Second, the broker- 
age fraternity offers gréat selling en- 
couragement, is pushing clients into tax 
switches just to keep from starving. 
Their theme song: “Deadwood in Port- 
folios Now is Golden” rings through the 
Street. 

Nor does anyone fail to note that for 
the first time in about a decade rules 
for treatment of capital gains and losses 
on tax returns have been altered. Long- 
term losses, under the new ruling, have 
double the power in cancelling short- 
term gains and up to $1,000 of ordin- 
ary income per year. Net losses not ab- 
sorbed in this way may be carried for- 
ward as a short-term capital loss for 
the next five succeeding years whether 
they arise out of short- or long-term 
operations. Last year, taxpayers were 
permitted to take only half their actual 
long-term losses into account. They got 
a better deal on short-term losses in- 
stead. Thinking now is shifting to off- 
setting short-term gains, 

As tax-selling quickens, Wall Street- 
ers look to oils as especially vulnerable. 
They argue most portfolios are over- 
invested in these equities and urge 
shifts. Also expected to be hit by tax- 
selling are just about any of the issues 
down 8 to 30 points from the year’s 
high. Frequently cited switches in- 
clude: From Jones & Laughlin into 
Merck; from Hooker Electrochemical 
into Penn Salt, and from National Dis- 
tillers into either Beatrice Foods or 
Niagara Mohawk. As the season ad- 
vances, more suggestions will get a 
play. In switching operations like these, 
Wall Streeters resemble retailers push- 
ing more merchandise onto their shelves 
as Christmas Day approaches. 


TXL—a heartthrob 


Throughout the year, land trust is- 
Sues made Wall Street’s heart throb. 
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If any one were singled out for an 
Oscar—not that the Street hands these 
out—it would be Texas and Pacific Land 
Trust. Latest on TXL is that in the cap- 
able hands of barrister George Roberts, 
of the Metador Ranch case fame, rests 
the responsibility for proposing—or not 
proposing—to stockholders that this Tif- 
fany of trusts become a corporation. 
The thinking behind this possible pro- 
posal runs thus: TXL by virtue of size 
(1.9 million Texas acres, valued near 
$70 an acre) has become unwieldy, its 
fiscal growth stifled by current tax legis- 
lation. Further, it is figured that a cor- 
poration can do a great many things 
that a trust cannot do. For example, 
with practically proven territory, the 
trust does no exploration on its own. 
Incorporation would free it to exploit 
oil, gas and mineral resources, might 
even bring a better depletion allowance. 
The 1,100,000 sub-share certificates 
outstanding would become more mar- 
ketable, especially since a stock split is 
assumed. Wall Street believes that aside 
from growth in land value, TXL’s most 
important asset is its Delaware Ba- 
sin holdings where Gulf, Continental, 
Standard Oil of California and El Paso 
Natural Gas already have drilled. suc- 
cessfully. Biggest legal chore is how to 
make the issue tax-free so the needed 
80% of certificate holders would agree 
to the change. As for TXL’s future 
growth, only 25% of total holdings are 
under oil and gas leases now and ob- 
servers believe only some 2 to 3% have 
been developed so far. 

Land trust holders, Streeters report, 
are a sophisticated group. These issues 
are not easy to sell. Land trust income 
often dees not match that from indus- 
trials, rails or utilities and the equities 
are rated more speculative. 


Market pendulum 

To some tape watchers, sheer destiny 
rules market fluctuations. But the latest 
on ups and downs just published by 
The Foundation for the Study of 
Cycles, a scholarly organization that re- 
ports monthly on cyclical trends in just 
about anything from Lynx Abundance 
to Membership in the Presbyterian 
Church, claims that movement has a 
pattern. Regarding stock prices, and 
claiming 97% accuracy, its experts say: 
During the last 119 years stock market 
prices went from one high to another 
at 46-month intervals. If this pattern 
holds, 1952 will see the end of the bull 
market begun in 1949. A bear market 
should follow with a low due sometime 
in 1958. 

Arguing to the contrary, others point 
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Ever feel like this 


about Your 


Investments? 


Just a bit puzzled about where the 
pieces go?... 

Wondering if the stocks you 
own really fit your objectives... 
are the best you can buy .. . add 
up to a balanced portfolio? 


Well, if you ever feel like that 
about your investments, perhaps 
we can help. 


Our Research Department plans 
individual programs for hundreds 
of investors each year, examines 
thousands of different portfolios, 
has solved all kinds of problems 
involving investments. 


And whether you’re a customer 
or not, Research will be happy to 
try to solve yours too. There’s no 
charge, no obligation for this serv- 
ice. You don’t have to take their 
advice .. . don’t have to buy or sell 
a thing. 

But if you want an unbiased 
estimate of the stocks you own, 
the opinion of our Research De- 
partment on their proper place in 
your portfolio, just ask. Simply 
write, in confidence of course, out- 
lining your situation and objec- 
tives to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, 
Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 

















1. When temperatures exceed 350° F. (ith the heat of a match flame), paper chars. If you’re 
entrusting business records to an old safe, or any safe without the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. label, expect it to act only as an incinerator above 350° F. 


How much heat 


does it take 


... to put you out of business? 


2. It could put you out of business. 43 out of 3. A fireproof building simply walls in and 
100 firms that lose their accounts receivable, intensifies a fire inside an office. And note 
inventory and other records by fire never the clause in your insurance policy that 
reopen. And don’t feel any safer because says: “‘Proof-of-loss must be rendered within 


you're in a fireproof building. 


60 days.”” How could you—without records? 


The risk is too great. Don’t take it. Find out today, 
how little it costs to protect your records—and your business 
future—with a modern Mosler “‘A” Label Record Safe. It’s the 
world’s best protection. Meets the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 


IF IT’S MOSLER...IT'S SAFE 


Se Mosler Safe“ 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


| Consult the classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler 
dealer in your city, or mail coupon now for free informative material. 


The handsome new Mosler “A” Label 
Safe designed by Raymond Loewy 
brings, at no extra cost, distin- 
guished beauty to any office. New 
convenience and security features 
include the “Counter Spy’’ Lock 
with numbers on top of dial to 
eliminate stooping and visible only 
to person working combination. 
Many models to fit your need. 





THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ®@ Dept. F11, Hamilton, Ohio 
Please send me (check one or both): 


© Free Mosler Fire DANGERater which will indicate my fire 
risk in 30 seconds. 


O Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler 
Record Safes. 


NAME POSITION 
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out peak industrial output, peak em- 
ployment, claim that while corporate 
earnings may be down some 10 to 15% 
below last year, those earnings are still 
pretty good. They underscore dividend 
yields twice the rate of bond yields and 
companies selling at one-third of book 
value. Then they shout: there is no 
my where one can get a better buy 
or one’s money than in equities. These 
men maintain activity is slowed because 
some people cannot afford to trade with 
current tax restrictions, that others have 
not yet come into the market—but pos- 
sibly- will-when they have paid off 
debts, that more are waiting for a reces- 
sion next year. If Wall Street is success- 
ful in getting lower taxes, especially a 
lower capital gains tax, they feel the 
log-jam will break. They are confident 
that with reduced margins credit buy- 
ers will flock to invest. As to those 
awaiting a depression, they laugh them 
out of court, figure they will get tired 
of waiting. 

Depending neither on cycles nor on 
destiny, a serious NYSE study is under 
way to probe not only government reg- 
ulations charged with restricting volume 
—capital gains and excess profits taxes 
and margin requirements—but the Ex- 
change’s own rules and regulations, the 
effect of institutional investors on the 
market, listing policies, even an analysis 
of competition from other forms of in- 
vestment. In other words, the whole 
book of how and what makes the NYSE 
tick. 


Personalities 


Most oft mentioned name is Ike, but 
with a very slight 6 to 5 edge over 
Stevenson in Wall Street office pools. 
. . .» Federal Power Commission chair- 
man Thomas C. Buchanan has won back 
the hearts of the Street’s utility experts. 
They reiterate: “He is more down-to- 
earth than we had previously believed.” 
This after Mr. Buchanan appeared be- 
fore the New York Society of Security 
Analysts and insisted his agency has not 
forsaken the principle of over-all retum 
on property in determining rates for 
interstate natural gas pipelines. . . . 
Roscoe C. Ingalls of Ingalls & Snyder 
as the possible next president of the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms. 
If elected, he will succeed Shearson & 
Hammill’s Walter C. Maynard. . . . 
Robert Byfield is again sitting up at the 
UN General Assembly as the NYSE 
representative. This means he is a mem- 
ber of the non-governing observer's 
group who are supposed to relay UN 
doings to the bodies they represent. He 
is also acting as a consultant ready to 
interpret the financial mechanism of the 
U.S. and drive the facts of Wall Street 
home. Alternate UN Stock Exchang@ 
representative is Dr. William W. Cum- 
berland, economist of Ladenburg Thal- 
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mann & Co. . . . NYSE’s Frank Coyle 
refutes the charge made by brokerage 
house partners that the Exchange is un- 
receptive to secondary issues and thus 
lets them go into private placements or 
over-the-counter with no profit to the 
Big Board-till or to member firms. In 
defense, Mr. Coyle could cite plenty 
of Big Board secondary offerings and 
special offerings. . . . Joseph Klingen- 
stein, Wertheim & Co., heads up the 
NYSE’s special “soul-searching” com- 
mittee. 


On the tape 

Pepsi-Cola hit the spot last month, 
uncorked its first dividend since 1949 
—25 cents and 10 cents extra out 
of 55 cents nine-months’ net, up from 
last year’s 44 cents. This puts more 
fizz into the soft drink industry... . 
Expected earings of $6 a share 
for Republic Aviation. . . . Of $10 
for Firestone. . . . It is rare for a 
firm to report adversely on a company 
but Boston’s Lamont & Co. did it. They 
assert: “We will not accept any order 
to purchase this speculation.” The stock 
in question is Cinerama, Inc., common 
attracting interest from its initial the- 
atrical showing. It is estimated that $50 
million in gross receipts by the com- 
pany would be needed to ring up one 
dollar of earnings on an issue facing 
dilution. Largest movie maker Loew’s, 
Inc., last year had receipts of only $176 
million. . . . Firms open on Saturday 
for consultation feel their services are 
as productive as if Saks Fifth Avenue 
invited its clients to inspect showcases 
on Sunday. . . . Streeters expect “some- 
thing to give” at Milwaukee’s A. O. 
Smith, heavy equipment maker for the 
oil and automotive industries. With only 
a million shares outstanding, this stock 
pays $2, earns $7... . Allegheny Corp.., 
due to new corporate setup, is much 
spoken of. . . . A favorite dissolution 
situation is Puget Sound Power & Light. 
One deal would offer $22 now plus a 
stub that it is hoped will be worth $5 
at some future date. The second deal 
concerns Washington Water Power, 
which is offering two Puget Sounds for 
one of its own shares plus $27.50 in 
cash. Considered the better value, the 
latter deal would assure more private 
than government development in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

As some of the most interesting 
of coming financings Wall Streeters 
point to: Sinclair Oil’s planned sale of 
$100 million of subordinated deben- 
tures convertible into common stock; 
Gulf States Utilities’ offering of $10 mil- 
lion first mortgage bonds; and Western 
Natural Gas’ offer of $80 par convert- 
ible preferreds. 
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Theyve been in on the 








birth of a /of of new plants 


by don herald 


The Industrial Development 
(plant location) men of the B&O 
are experienced storks. They’ve 
helped deliver hundreds of plant 
locations to satisfied companies— 


—sites for over a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of factories in the past 
few years. 


They have a bird’s eye view of 
the most desirable plant locations 
in the heart of America—one of 
which may offer you just the right 
economic atmosphere essential to 
profitable production. Location 
alone may be the difference between 
profit and loss for you in this com- 
petitive era. 


You may, for example, like a 
site out in the country on the 
B&O, where land is cheap— where 
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you can plan 1-story construction 
—where employees will like to 
work—where “security is served”’ 
—yet convenient to a big city. 


B&O specialists can help you 
find the right set-up to solve your 
own special problems. 


The B&O says ‘‘Ask our man.” 
Write or phone for one of the 
B&O’s Industrial Development 
men at: 


New York 4 Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone WAbash 2-2211 


They’ll provide comprehen- 
sive plant location surveys with- 
out cost to you, and will keep 
100% “‘mum”’ about it. 


The heart of America’s mar- 
kets and the treasureland of the 
“lion’s share’’ of America’s in- 
dustrial resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 


I WAS EMBARRASSED, BUT —— 


Would it interest you to be let into certain recent inside 
Forses happenings? To celebrate this publication’s 35th 
Anniversary, I invited all our office employees for a picnic 
at my suburban home. After presenting modest gifts all 
round, my breath was taken away when I, in turn, was pre- 
sented with an elaborately bound copy of the October Ist 
issue of ForBEs carrying my picture on the front cover, I 
immediately assumed that this was the only copy prepared, 
and regarded it as a flattering joke. But when I discovered 
that the entire edition contained my physog, as well as a 
personality story about me, I was deeply embarrassed. I 
thought: “What a nerve my associates have to do a thing 
like this without consulting me.” 

The repercussions, however, have been pleasing, gratify- 
ing, flattering. On reflection, I reasoned that the people in 
my organization felt they could safely take liberties with 
“the old man” and do this without fear of incurring reprisals. 

Yes, it was true, as recorded, that I was not remotely let 
into the secret of what they were doing—or, as they knew, 
I would have stamped my foot down on it. 

However, I cannot pretend not to feel pleased that my 
confreres decided I rated a cover photograph, because it 
has become legendary among business leaders that their 
picture on ForseEs frontispiece definitely proves that they 
have “arrived”. 

(But I cannot accept this as being true in my case, since 
it was done by my own co-workers! ) 

A few sentences from many of the kindly letters evoked: 


Joun Co.ttyer, President, B. F. Goodrich: You have my sin- 
cere congratulations on your many personal contributions, and 
those of your constructive publication, to the financial com- 
munity and to the national economy. . . . Your sage observa- 
tions have always been stimulating and interesting. 


CRAWFORD WHEELER, Vice-President, The Chase National 
Bank: Ever since the early twenties, I have been a regular 
reader of B. C. Forbes through newspaper columns and your 
magazine. I take with a grain of salt the reference in the article 
to your being “semi-retired”—that is not in tune with the con- 
tinuous outpouring of such able and vivid comment from your 
gifted pen. 

Paut Garrett, Vice-President, General Motors: Your smiling 
countenance not only made an excellent cover for your anni- 
versary issue but also an unspoken testimonial that on its 35th 
birthday Forses is, as you say, “lustier than ever”... . I am 
sure the good job you have been doing is just a foretaste of 
what you and your fine staff plan for the future. 


Warrinc WitiiaMs, Counsel in Employee and Public Rela- 
tions: . . . It has been a great pleasure to know you all these 
years and to observe the way the world of business has bene- 
fited from your wisdom and particularly your conscience. 


Leroy A. Lincotn, Chairman, Metropolitan Life: I was 
thrilled on making my regular examination of Forses to see the 
picture of my distinguished friend on the cover. . . . I read the 
life history and I think the thing that struck me most forcibly 


was the ingenuity of the man in undertaking to live quite beyond 
his means at the Waldorf-Astoria. I think that has really paid 


dividends ever since. 


HELEN SLape, Managing Editor, The Analysts Journal: .You 
excellent publication has in my opinion been one of the great 
contributions to learning of our times. By your efforts great num- 
bers of people have been able to understand the economic prob- 
lems of our country. You must have a feeling of rea) satisfaction, 


R. W. Wooprurr, Coca-Cola: Remembering you as far back 
as 1917, I was glad to read some of the “facts” about: yuu in the 
lead story. You seem to be getting into high gear. Long may 
you wavel 


W. J. Bren, President, Belleville Casket Company: The story 
“Conscience with a Burr” is especially interesting. I enjoyed, too, 
studying the family picture. The reference to borrowing money 
to meet Saturday’s payrolls is particularly appealing because | 
did that very thing just abcut 32 years ago, when my company 
was in its infancy. I never fail to read your magazine from cover 
to cover. 


VERNE BurNETT, Public Relations Counsel: I have known you 
for at least 30 years and it has been one of the most pleasant 
and gratifying experiences of my business life. You have helped 
and inspired me on many occasions, as I know you have done 
for countless others. Your fine magazine, your books, and other 
writings have been an outstanding contribution to America. 


Frank M. Tarr, Chairman, Dayton Power & Light: It must 
be a source of much satisfaction to be surrounded by such 4 
staff, all of whom appear to be constantly contributing to a fine 
total effort in high-grade results, judging from what I have jus 
finished reading in the latest issue and also prior issues. The 
wear and tear of time, and particularly the hectic uncertaip 
features of the last few years, do not seem to have dimmed you 
optimism and enthusiasm, nor your keen sense of the kind of 
magazine you want delivered. 

J. Hensert Case, Investment Banker: I remember well whe 
the magazine was first started in 1917—I was leaving the Farmes 
Loan and Trust as Vice-President to become Deputy Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. I have watched with 
interest and pleasure the steady and rather remarkable growth 
of your magazine over the past 35 years. Hearty congratulations 
to you and your sons for having put this magazine of busines 
and finance on a good sound basis. 

M. W. CLEMENT, Pennsylvania Railroad: I don’t know wheo 
I got as much of a kick as I did out of your 35th Anniversary 
Issue. It is “right on the beam”. 


* 
An encouraging word is more precious 
than refined gold. 
* 


EXPENSES CAN WRECK SALESMEN 


An increasing number of directorates are selecting out 
standing salesmen as presidents. This is natural since wé 
are approaching an era which is likely to bring as its Num 
ber One problem selling rather than production. 

Alert managements are impressed by their salesmen’ 
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expense accounts. The man who shows scant consideration 
for a company’s cash, who ladles it out too freely, naturally 
is not given favorable consideration when promotions are 
made. If a salesman on the road is habitually extravagant, 
it is reasonably assumed that he would set an extravagant 
example if he became a sales manager, to say nothing of 
president. Anyone who cannot handle money wisely as an 
individual isn’t likely to make a hit with directors when 
occasion arises to select a new top executive. 

Salesmen, if you hope to inspire promotion, demonstrate 
right along that you possess the soundest commonsense in 
your handling of money. Always regard your firm’s money 
as entitled to be handled as considerately as your own. 


* 
Vote for economically-minded political candidates. 
* 


WHICH TYPE OF EDUCATION IS BEST? 


Are the majority of American schools and colleges em- 
ploying meritorious, effective systems of education? The 
overwhelming testimony is they are not. In our August 1 
issue we quoted that a recent comprehensive investigation 
conducted by the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, in cooperation with the New York State Board 
of Education, revealed these horrifically small percentages 
among 33,234 employees tested: spelling, 18; reading, 68; 
writing, 45; arithmetic, 46; grammar, 28. Shocking! But 
not contrary to the experience of most employers. 

In common with other employers, I was long ago driven 
to the conclusion that our educators all along the line, from 
the lowest grades to the higher reaches, are obsessed with 
the notion that they must make education easy, interesting, 
palatable to pupils, that hard grinding must be taboo, that 
the little and not so little darlings must not be subjected 
to the slightest disagreeable strain. 

Our comments have brought a very illuminating, thought- 
provoking communication from Orin E. Madison, Ph.D., 
President of the Michigan State Board of Examiners in the 
Basic Sciences and a Chemistry Professor. He writes: 


Our Board gives a preliminary examination to doctors, osteo- 
paths and chiropractors who wish to become licensed to prac- 
tice in Michigan. We have a National Association of Basic Sci- 
ence Boards and I have been president of it. Thus I have wide 
contacts with these three professional groups who have to do 
with the healing art in the Nation... . 

I am told by my many medical doctor friends that the young 
doctors who come to the older ones in our hospitals as new staff 
members want to start right off in the top bracket of work. Thus 
a young surgeon wants to do major surgery right off the bat in- 
stead of starting in on minor surgery. The same is true in many 
other lines. The young today want to start in where adults are 
leaving off, instead of starting in at the bottom and working up 
as most of us have done. 

Here at the University we have a number of loan funds to 
help needy students. Most of these loans are on a pay-back basis 
after the student has graduated and has become established in 
his life work, so the fund can aid other needy students in the 
future. But these funds are going begging here, because students 
qe interested only in outright gifts with no strings attached. 

I am told that our educational standards are being lowered 
to accommodate the great increase in students who now come 
to college, much in the same way that Army enlistment standards 
have been lowered to get sufficient recruits for the armed 
services. Why this lowering of human standards, when all 
through our scientific and manufacturing life the trend is to 
raise standards and to decrease the tolerance allowed in all 
kinds of manufacturing? I spent 38 months as an inspector in 
the quality control department of a Naval Arsenal plant during 
the last war, in addition to my full-time teaching, to do my bit 
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BUSINESS ENJOYING UPSWING 


The Forses Index of Business Conditions (page 31) now 
stands at 112.6 and needs only a rise of .7 to equal the 
previous high established in August two years ago. 

According to the Department of Commerce’s Survey of 
Current Business, recent weeks have seen a marked re- 
covery from the usual summer slump. Facts: Employment, 
62,300,000, an estimated 98% of the civilian labor available; 
personal income, $3% billion higher in August than in July; 
business inventories down $200,000,000 as retail sales 
reflect rise in personal incomes; residential construction in 
the last month hit an annual rate of $11 billion, 10% higher 
than last year; during August new manufacturers’ orders 
exceeded delivery of finished goods. 

The stock market continues to behave with timidity. 
Traditionally, Presidential elections are unsettling, no 
matter who looks like the winner or who does finally win. 
But with basic business conditions on the upswing, there 
are no sound grounds for expecting any extended drop in 
stock prices in the immediate future. 

Beyond the next few months my crystal ball does not 
today penetrate|—MaLcoLm Forses. 





for the boys across the seas. You may draw your own conclusions 
from the simple facts I have stated.—Orin E. Madison. 

These criticisms impress me as well-founded. Why should 
educators move heaven and earth to inculcate our youth 
with the idea that life is just one sweet bowl of cherries? 
Why not start earlier to teach them realities, teach them to 
buckle down to serious study, to foster and inspire mental 
discipline? 

This whole subject is so vital to our national wellbeing 
that-6ther comments will be welcomed. 

* 
In fat years prepare for lean years. 
* 


PROMOTIONS CAN BE DANGEROUS 


“It’s easier to stand adversity than success,” ’tis said. 
Promotions sometimes are dangerous, sometimes unbalance 
the promoted one. Swelled-headedness often explodes 
success. 

These observations are inspired by a sensational happen- 
ing in New York. An infuriated husband strode into the 
office of his wife’s employer, demanded that he rescind her 
promotion from the ranks to forelady, thundering that there 
was no living with her since her elevation. The employer 
explained that, after 11 years’ faithful service, the woman 
had earned the advancement and that he would not can- 
cel it. 

Lo and behold, the irate husband, who left in high 
dudgeon, returned displaying a 45-caliber automatic pistol. 
Brandishing the weapon, he peremptorily ordered the em- 
ployer to return the wife to the status quo or “I'll blow your 
head off”! 

We all know that, as already said, promotions can and 
do occasionally prove dangerous to promoted ones. But 
there are no statistics on the woe promotion of wives can 
inflict upon husbands. Since research is all the vogue every- 
where today, this subject deserves looking into! 

* 
Pave your pathway to success with study, 
sweat, selflessness. 








YANKEE-TYPE REBELS 


When the gentlemen of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco do 
business, they forget their slow Southern drawl 


LasT YEAR some 24,674 travelers— 
mostly Northerners on the way to Flor- 
ida or back—stopped briefly in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, for a look at the 
Camel cigaret factory. They were 
drawn by advertised invitations from 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
and by a natural curiosity about the 
manufacture of the world’s No. 1 
brand. They were given an extreme- 
ly cordial welcome by lean, courtly 
Goldston Dalton of the Manufacturing 
Personnel Department, who is every- 
one’s good friend and assumes every- 
one else is his. They were given a guided 
tour of a making floor in Factory No. 4, 
where they saw the same kind of cig- 
aret making and packaging machines 
used by all tobacco companies. They 
were given a complimentary pack of 
Camels or king-sized Cavaliers, and a 
tin ashtray embossed “Camels are 
mild.” They were offered a_ short 
(5-page) history of the Reynolds com- 


pany and a postcard to send back home. 
Mailed at Reynolds’ expense, the card 
bore a picture on the company’s 21- 
story office building and the postmark, 
“I'd Walk a Mile for a Camel.” 


Selling with a vengeance 


This ‘reception, which requires the 
full-time services of about 35 people, 
is not entirely a manifestation of South- 
ern hospitality. It is a part of Reynolds’ 
single-minded, vehement effort to sell 
more and more cigarets and to over- 
look no possible bet in the doing. And 
by Wall Street’s equally single-minded 
standards, the Camel drivers of Tobac- 
co City have notably succeeded. Over 
the last ten years their unit sales have 
increased 128%, as against 127% in- 
crease for those of Reynolds’ traditional 
rival, the American Tobacco Company 
(Lucky Strike, Pall Mall, Herbert 
Tareyton). Their pretax profit margin 
turns out to be a round 10% greater 
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than that of American over the same 
decade (9.24% on sales vs. 8.43%). Last 
year, before taxes, Reynolds made mor 
money on fewer sales than did its big 
Yankee competitor—Reynolds, $92 mil 
lion on $814 million; American, $81 
million on $948 million. And when De 
cember’s books were closed, Reynolds 
debts totaled only 39% of its inventory, 
as compared with American’s hockel 
proportion of 60%. 

These statistics would have lat: 
dened the heart of founder Richarl 
Joshua Reynolds, who hated (1) 
Northerners in general and (2) the 
American Tobacco Company in parti¢ 
ular. R. J. was a 15-year-old son of # 
Critz, Virginia tobacco planter whet 
Grant humbled Lee at Appomattos, 
115 miles away. He was a success 
49-year-old country manufacturer of 
smoking tobacco and quid in Winsto 
when American Tobacco absorbed him 
in 1899. Gritted he: “I don’t intend 
be swallowed by Buck Duke,” and be 
wasn’t. On visits to New York, Re 
Reynolds wore his usual muddy jack 
boots, pulled out his trousers just bt 
fore getting off the train. That w 
just about his only concession to Yankee 
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custom. As often as not, when the great 
leader of the Tobacco Trust gave him 
a directive, he refused to comply. Al- 
though James Buchanan Duke’s com- 
bine owned a majority of Reynolds 
stock, the bearded, fulminating Josh 
was eventually allowed to run the Win- 
ston enterprise his own way. 

When the Supreme Court broke up 
Duke’s trust in 1911, Josh’s reaction 
was monosyllabic and instantaneous: 
“Watch me and see if I don’t give Buck 
Duke hell.” Reynolds had been award- 
ed no cigaret brand by the dissolution 
decree, so he set about inventing one. 
In two years, after a couple of false 
starts, he came up with Camel. It did, 
and does, contain almost a maximum 
proportion® of Burley tobacco, a power- 
ful dark leaf containing no sugar but 
much nicotine and other bases (alka- 
loids). To temper Burley’s alkalinity 
and slow down its burning rate, it is 
saturated (“cased”) with sugary syrups. 
After being mixed with Bright and 
Maryland tobaccos, the blend is fin- 
ished off with a flavoring partly distilled 
from deertongue, a sharp swamp weed 
that grows in Louisiana, Florida and 
Georgia. Originally as a concession to 
the taste for Turkish tobacco, a small 
proportion of Middle East leaf was 
thrown in and the package decorated 
with a mosque, pyramid, palm trees 
and, of course, the camel (see cover), 
a circus dromedary named “Old Joe” 


* About 35 or 40%. 
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REYNOLDS MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of American To- 
bacco, Liggett ¢ Myers, Lorillard, and 
Philip Morris. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of R. J. Reynolds. 


who happened to be passing through 
Plug City. 

Since it contained less imported 
Turkish than such popular pre-War I 
cigarets as Liggett & Myers’ old Fatima, 
Camel could undercut them in price, 
10c to 15c. War I then interrupted the 
supply of Turkish leaf and gave Josh 
Reynolds an additional advantage; by 
1917, Camels accounted for 34% of 
national output. Reynolds had defied 
the Trust and had insured the achieve- 
ment of a great personal ambition: to 
get rich and leave each of his four 
children $1 million. When he died in 
1918, he left each child with something 
like $25 million, his brother W. N. Rey- 
nolds with command of Reynolds, and 
the town of Winston-Salem with 40% 
of cigaret sales in the U. S. 

For all of his fractiousness, the 
bearded Virginian from No Business 
Mountain became a no-nonsense busi- 
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nessman during his dozen years with 
the Trust. And this trait, along with a 
special antagonism toward American 
Tobacco, has persisted down to the 
present. Reynolds executives, up to and 
including chairman James A. Gray and 
president John Whitaker, get to work 
at eight and stay till five. Inside their 
21-story skyscraper there is none of the 
leisurely ease of the old plantation: 
each: elevator displays a sign—“Those 
nearest the door leave first, either men 
or women.” 


Gray matter 


This brusque attitude comes to a 
focus in chairman Gray, who directs 
the company’s financial strategy. No 
one would describe the terse Mr.Gray as 
a humorist. His nearest approach to a 
hearty chuckle is evoked by the ob- 
servation that ten years ago Reynolds 
made half as many cigarets using more 
than the current 12,000 regular em- 
ployees. Alone among the top six cig- 
aretmakers, Reynolds concentrates all 
its production in one cluster of build- 
ings stretching along the Winston rail- 
road tracks. Also unique in Reynolds’ 
de-unionized workforce (the old Local 
22 was discredited and voted out in 
1946 when its leaders refused to sign 
the non-Communist oath). The result of 
all this is a pretax spread of 78c on 
every thousand Camels, vs. 68c on 
Lucky Strikes (see box). 

Gray came to Reynolds in 1919 from 
the Wachovia Bank, whose name is 




















CAMEL’S PROFIT MILE 
, $ millions . 
Total Reynolds Cigaret Income Only 
Income Breakdown, (109,400,000,000 Camels, c— Breakdown —, c—— Per 1000 ——, 
1951 600,000,000 Cavaliers) Per 1000 Cigarets Lucky Strikes$ 

Re bee eau rosacea $814.2 $758.8 $7.16 $7.16 
Federal Tax Stamps........ 878.0 867.2+ 8.60t 3.60 
Manufacturer’s Net Price... . 436.2 891.6 3.56 3.56 

Raa sik edn cdih viwe 225.0 194.7 1.77 1.77 

Direct Labor ........... 33.0 30.8 .28 33 

Sales and Administrative. . 13 13 

84.0 33.0 

RE oo sn ip knknsbxs 17 18 

art ss Rain eo 4.3 4.1 04 .08 

Ms nos ees ses 4.7 4.3 .04 .065 

i REE Re a 43.0 344.0 88.7 805.6 35 2.78 38 2.93 
Pretax Profit .......... fron $92.2 $86.0 $.78 $.63 

*Includes general and manufacturing overhead, non-leaf supplies and depreciation. 

tTax computed for 102,000,000,000 cigarets (total less 8,000,000,000 tax-free exports). 

{Federal tax $3.50 per thousand cigarets for first 10 months of 1951, $4.00 for November and December. (See Forses, 
Oct. 15, 1952, page 23. 














COST BREAKDOWN (estimated by Forses) shows the sources of Camel's present pretax advantage over Lucky Strike— 


Reynolds spends less per 1000 on labor, less for interest on debt, less for overhead. 


November 1, 1952 
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pronounced “walk over ya” or “watch 
over ya” by the citizens of Winston, 
depending on their feelings toward that 
institution. The same ambivalent atti- 
tude obtains towards Reynolds among 
the residents of Camel City. Rumor has 
it that Camels lead all other cigarets 
at stands where the buyer must call 
out his brand, trail the others at un- 
tended vending machines. Whether or 
not this is so, it is no secret that “com- 
munity relations” is not the subject of 
special effort by the Reynolds high 
command. The local papers (which 
are owned by chairman Gray’s nephew 
Gordon) are given more brushoffs than 
newsbreaks by the men in the sky- 
scraper. During the organization drive 
of a few years ago when AFL, CIO and 
Local 22 were screaming villain in the 
public prints, Reynolds didn’t even 
trouble to answer their charges. After 
months of “no comment” from Rey- 
nolds, the morning Journal and evening 
Sentinel wearily interred the NLRB 
election among the back pages. Stories 
that come from Fourth and Main are 
handed out on condition that Reynolds’ 
release be printed verbatim. 

At one time Reynolds’ grip on Win- 
ston-Salem was frankly feudal. There 
are 40-year-olds in the factory who will 
tell you they “have been with the com- 
pany 40 years”; in the old days whole 
families came to the plant to work on 
a piece basis, with the children making 
a gradual transition from mother’s 
breast to the company nursery to tobac- 
co leaves. During the male worker 


shortage of War I the company bought 
a hotel near the tracks, turned it into 
a boarding house for employed girls 
(the building is now used as the com- 
pany’s research lab). 


In 1920 the 


THE LATE R. J. REYNOLDS: 


he set out to give Duke hell... . 





Camel drivers signalized the end of 
wartime conditions with a straight 20% 
slash in pay, although they had firmly 
fisted 35% of the nation’s cigaret mar- 
ket. About the same time Babe Ruth 
came to town to play for an American 
Legion building project, and vice-presi- 
dent Bowman Gray bid $400 to buy his 
small son Gordon® a baseball the Great 
Bambino had wafted out of the local 
park. As recently as 20 years ago, no 
new enterprise could locate in town 
without the express OK of W. N. Rey- 
nolds. 


The Camel caravan 


Winston-Salem is somewhat different 
today. For one thing, the parking prob- 
lem for employees involves cars rather 
than babies (says smile-chary Edgar 
Bumgardener, longtime aid to Whitaker 
and now personnel director: “They own 
their own cars now, just like other 
Americans”). For another, Western 
Electric has moved in with a plant do- 
ing undisclosed war work with an un- 
disclosed number of employees. Al- 
though no more outgoing in public re- 
lations than Reynolds, WE’s very pres- 
ence has taken the one-company curse 
off the town (and off the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company as well). 

Although they allow nothing to inter- 
fere with the serious business of quirt- 
ing Camels, the men of Reynolds are 
not oblivious to Winston-Salem’s prob- 
lems. Every new resident gets a letter 
of welcome from the company, invit- 
ing him to tour the plant. And the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel is better than any- 
thing Richmond or Louisville can offer: 
40 of its rooms were air-conditioned 
last summer, and its posh dining room 
has at least one kind of ice cream How- 
ard Johnson doesn’t (chocolate mint). 
John Whitaker, who was born across 
the street, heads the hotel’s board of 
directors. 

On other counts Winston-Salem fares 
less well. Last July the state Social 
Service Conference announced it had 
more substandard houses (11,672) 
than any other North Carolina city, 17% 
without running water, 41% without 
flush toilets, 64% without tub or 
shower. 

But if tobacco wages have not made 
Camel City a model of modemity, 
Camel salaries have helped. Good 
works are dispensed by Reynolds exec- 
utives as individuals. The best high 
school is a monument to R. J. The best 
hospital is a memorial to the late Bow- 
man Gray. And his brother James, a 
dutiful Methodist who never misses a 
church affair, is said to have given away 
more money in the interests of religion 





*Lately Secretary of the Army, presently 
president of the University of North 
Carolina. 
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than he will leave to his heirs. Appar- 
ently as a matter of business principle, 
the corporation as such shies from the 
role of community do-gooder. The only 
recent exception is a company pledge 
of $250,000 for the erection of a new 
Negro Y.M.C.A.—made with the busi- 
nesslike stipulation that the colored 
community raise $250,000 first. And 
even this is no charitable corporate 
whim: Reynolds’ regular workforce of 
12,000 is half black, and its 4,500 sea- 
sonal laborers are almost entirely of 
African descent. It was by playing on 
racial tension that the organizers of 
Local 22 were able to unionize Rey- 
nolds for a brief period. Thus, particu 
lar heed is now paid to the feelings of 
the Afro-Americans and the 80 colored 
Ministers who work at Reynolds. They 
are even permitted to hold prayer meet- 
ings in the factories at 7 A.M., before 
the morning shift begins. 

Although Reynolds’ labor . relations 
are “experted” no more than those of 
other cigaret makers—which is to say, 
not at all—management’s appeal is to 
faith rather than logic. Every employee 
receives a complimentary copy of Nor- 
man Vincent Peale’s inspirational 
monthly, Guideposts. And where Amer- 
ican Tobacco festoons its offices and 
plants with handsome bronze plaques 
reading “Quality of product is essential 
to continuing success,” Reynolds’ instal- 
lations display this creed, printed on 
paper: 


We believe in ourselves 
And in our fellow employees 
We believe in our company and its 
products 
Their Good Name is our Good 
Name. 


CHAIRMAN GRAY: 
.. . he continues the attempt . -- 
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REVEREND PEACE: 


CHAPEL IN THE SKYSCRAPER: 
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80 of his colleagues are a power and a problem 


This difference of emphasis is evident 
in Reynolds’ only labor relations “gim- 
mick” —a Methodist pastor-counselor 
named Clifford Henshaw Peace. Since 
coming to Reynolds in October of 1949, 
the cigaret chaplain has brought more 
peace to his white charges than to the 
colored cohorts. (Score for two and a 
half years: 451 white counselees, 70 
colored. ) 

Although Peace has pretty much 
overcome the initial professional jeal- 
ousy of Winston’s white Ministers, 
he is still working on the 80 colored 
Pastors who are, in president John 
Whitaker's words, “quite a power” in 
corporation and community. 


The No. 2 Camel driver 
Quite a power himself is John Whit- 
aker, who has been president since 
1948, and “spent lots of time courting” 
the 80 evangelists even before that. In 
pre-Peace years, Whitaker was con- 
stantly called upon by problem-beset 
employees, many of whom remember 
Whitaker when he wore overalls with 
a wrench poking out of the seat pocket. 
Even now, Whitaker’s home life is not 
entirely his own; “Mr. John,” some of 
his juniors are wont to say, “would give 
the company away if they'd let him.” 
This, of course, is not even remotely 
true of any Reynolds executive, but it 
suggests that Whitaker himself is the 
No. 1 labor relations asset in Winston- 
Salem. Every two weeks he writes a 
letter to every “fellow employee,” coun- 
tersigned by chairman Gray. And Mr. 
John’s letters combine the hard tangi- 
bles of competition with the intangibles 
of a dutiful, kindly, poetic soul. Sample 
excerpts: 
October 25, 1951—“There is every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
constantly . . . making a better prod- 
uct and making it at less cost. If our 
competitors do these things better 
Pe do, we will have hard sled- 
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December 20, 1951—“If we are will- 
ing to consider the needs and desires 
of little children—to remember the 
loneliness of people who are growing 
old—to trim our lamps, so to speak, 
so they will give more light—to make 

a grave. for ugly thoughts and a gar- 

den for kindly feelings, with the 

garden gate open—then we are keep- 
ing the Spirit of Christmas.” 

As a lad of 15, Whitaker saved a 
young Winstonite from drowning in a 
deep swimming hole during a day’s ex- 
cursion to Guilford Battleground. 
Weeks later, when a Carnegie Founda- 
tion man came to his house with a 
medal, Whitaker's mother shooed him 
off: “If John saved anybody’s life, he 
doesn’t deserve any medal. That’s his 
duty.” 

Young John, whose aunt married a 
Gray, worked up through manufactur- 
ing and personnel by making friends 
and doing his duty. His 19th-floor of- 
fice still reflects more concern with duty 
than with executive prerogative: its 
only decorations are a lithographer’s 
calendar and a red, Walk-a-Mile-for-a 
Camel poster scotchtaped to the rich 
walnut paneling. And everyone else in 
the Reynolds hierarchy follows the 
same formula, though candor compels 
the observation that making friends is 
never allowed to interfere with doing 
one’s duty by Camel profits. 


Country boys vs. city slickers 
Among the first to agree with this 
analysis would be the 14 large banks, 
eight of them in New York, who extend 
Reynolds’ $150 million line of short- 
term credit. In 1950, Reynolds caught 
them asleep, got them to sign a loan 
agreement at either (1) the going rate 
for prime commercial paper or (2) the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank re- 
discount rate plus % of 1%, whichever 
rate was lower. At the time the com- 
mercial rate was around 8% and the re- 
discount rate 2%%. It was not difficult 
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for Reynolds to get one big bank to 
grant such a commitment for a small 
fee and the others, not anxious to lose 
any low-risk tobacco business, had to 
follow along. Result: all 14 banks are 
now on the hook. With the Reserve re- 
discount rate now down to 1%%, treas- 
urer Alec Galloway gets his leaf-buying 
money at 2% while the rest of the Big 
Five pay 3%. Since Reynolds’ short-term 
debt peaked at $77 million and $70.5 
million in the last two Januarys, the 1% 
differential has saved the Camel drivers 
about half a million in charges each 
year. And the agreement has several 
years to go. 

Until the SEC registered its displeas- 
ure, Reynolds’ relationship with its 
stockholders was just as shrewdly cal- 
culated to exert leverage on the profit 
margin. Until 1949 the Class B common 
was non-voting (although it accounted 
for 95% of the equity). The common 
proper could be held only by em- 
ployees, who got (and get) incentive 
bonuses in proportion to their holdings. 
This had a double effect: (1) control of 
the company was easy to retain—before 
voting rights were extended to the B 
stock, officers and directors held more 
than a fourth of the voting common; 
and (2) ownership of the participating 
“inside common” by employees made 
them partners and promoted the “big 
happy family” feeling of which Bum- 
gardener, like virtually every other per- 
sonnel man, likes to boast. But the dis- 
criminatory dividend rate was not quite 
SEC-able, and since 1944 234,000 
shares of the outstanding 780,000 com- 
mon have been exchanged for B com- 


mon. 
In a mass operation the advantage of 
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Winston-S elem Sentinel 
PRESIDENT WHITAKER: 


... he gives nobody hell 











employee stock ownership, as Dow 
Chemical, American Telephone and 
Telegraph and Reynolds have discov- 
ered, is no textbook delusion. On one 
visit to the plant, Whitaker was taken 
aside by a worried workman who had 
bought 40 shares of the voting com- 
mon, shown a pile of lumber which 
could not be used for plug “shapes” be- 
cause it was not knotless. “Who stands 
the loss on this?” asked the employee, 
like a big-city banker grilling a corpora- 
tion treasurer. Whitaker checked 
through, made sure the vendor would 
have to take the loss and reported the 
fact to his “owner.” Now that the old 
common is being turned in (each share 
brings 1% shares of the B), Whitaker 
thinks he’ll have to “do something else 
about employee stock ownership.” 

But aside from the salutary effect of 
stock ownership on worker motivation, 
Reynolds sees no reason to embroider 
its relations with stockholders. Its an- 
nual report contains the regulation sta- 
tistics and very little more—even for a 
cigaret company. Although the divi- 
dend has been liberal enough (67% of 
net over the last 10 years), its mainte- 
nance is secondary to the retention of 
earnings—an attitude which its big ri- 
val, American, does not fully share. 
There is an obvious reason: Reynolds is 
far more of a family outfit with its 
Reynoldses and Grays and their kin 
than its publicly-owned Northern com- 
petitor. Comments James Gray, possibly 
with his nephew, vice-president Bow- 
man Gray, Jr., in mind: “We don’t run 
the company for the current dividend. 
We run it for the next generation.” 

Nephew Bowman’s handling of 
Reynolds’ 900 salesmen is another point 
of difference with American Tobacco, 
whose 500-man task force is managed 
by Trust-trained veteran Ed Harvey. 
American’s agents are all automobiled, 
while Reynolds’ includes a good num- 
ber of foot-sloggers. And the cavalry- 
infantry comparison can be stretched 
further: American’s emissaries are a lit- 
tle inclined to stand on their dignity— 
they have traditionally resorted to the 
drop shipment® only as a defensive 
measure, while Reynoldsmen still drop 
ship at the drop of an eyelid. The latter 
are pushed by a young Navy veteran 
who has five kids, a farm in the Forsyth 
County countryside, one of the largest 





*A drop shipment is made direct from 
manufacturer to retailer, though the paper- 
work is routed through a jobber so that the 
latter doesn’t lose his profit. Sometimes a 
salesman will drop ship simply to replen- 
ish a retailer’s low stock and keep the 
brand moving; sometimes he will throw in 
an extra carton of cigarets or a dozen free 
tins of smoking tobacco. The latter prac- 
tice, for which Reynolds has been noted, is 
an effective form of price competition 


which doesn’t disturb the list price. 








THE CHEMISTRY OF CIGARET COMMERCIALS 


Many A SMOKER—and probably many an investor—would be surprised to 
learn that behind the catchwords of cigaret advertising there is genuine, 
honest-to-Pete chemistry. 

Smoke from a burning cigaret contains (1) aromatics, which are given 
off by Turkish and Maryland tobaccos and by such flavoring substances as 
rum; (2) acids, produced by sugar-heavy Bright leaves from Virginia and 
the Carolinas; and (3) bases or alkaloids, principally nicotine and ammonia, 
which are most spectacularly yielded by Burley (Kentucky) tobacco. 
Broadly speaking, smoke that is too high in bases and nicotine is “strong” 
and tends to irritate the throat; smoke that is too high in acids is “sharp,” 
and its bite is more noticeable in the nose and on the tongue. 

Here’s how these qualities are translated into ad-language, brand by 
brand: 


LUCKY STRIKE contains about 35% of Bur- 
ley, 65% of Bright, and small amounts of Mary- 
land and Turkish. The heavy sugar casing with 
which the Burley is treated inhibits the forma- 
tion of ammonia, a prime throat irritant. As early 
as 1927, Luckies were plugged as protection for 
the “Precious Voice.” Later variants of the same 
theme: “Consider your Adam’s Apple,” “Easy 
on My Throat” testimonials, “A Light Smoke— 
Your Throat Protection.” Because Burley cigarets 
are expensive to make (the Burley has to be 
sugared separately), there are only two true 
Burley blends, the original Camel (1913) and 
Lucky Strike (1916). Since more Burley means 
less Bright tobacco and less acid, “Luckies are Less Acid” was a pitch for 
1936. American Tobacco’s leaf men buy lower Burley leaves which con- 
tain relatively less nicotine. But its “Luckies Means Less Nicotine” pitch 
as well as its no-throat-irritation series have been outlawed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 





CHESTERFIELD is called a Maryland blend 
because it contains an unusually large proportion 
of smooth-burning, woody-aromatic Maryland 
dark leaf—about 5%. Its Burley content is low— 
15%—and is not separately sugared. As in all 
domestic blends, Bright leaf from Virginia, Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas is the biggest component. 
Although Chesterfield is more on the acid than 
on the alkaloid side, its relatively light casing 
and choice of leaf give it a high nicotine content. 
Since nicotine is the satisfying element in tobacco 
smoke, Liggett & Myers long used the simple 
phrase, “They Satisfy.” This was too general a 
description to hold up indefinitely, and since it 
is difficult to sell more nicotine explicitly, Liggett has dropped it for noise- 
making: “Sound off for Chesterfield,” “World’s Finest Tobaccos,” and 
so forth. 
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blocks of Reynolds common, and an in- the benefit of panels on Reynolds sale fu 
exhaustible supply of energy. Bowman cars and even 90-man mass assaults my PP 


Gray, Jr. (whose father was president 
1924-31, chairman 1931-35) picks 
salesmen who are “country boys—not 
city slickers.” This, together with their 
all-bets-are-on selling, accounts for the 
fact that Camels can be bought farther 
out in the sticks than any other brand 
(Luckies, of course, are close behind). 

Like the Reynolds brothers, whatever 
the Grays do they do with their might. 
Thus Cavalier, not a conspicuously suc- 
cessful brand since its 1949 debut, gets 
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New York retailers. (American, who Yc 
king-sized Pall Mall and Herbert Tarey 5) 
ton account for 90% of the who hi 
85-mm market, gives its long cigar Vl 
almost no sales help.) And in his a = 
proach to the supermarkets and 

stores where 30.9% of cigarets are nov aa 
sold, Bowman Gray, Jr., has in 
plenty in wire racks for carton display Ww 
and, more recently, in sturdier wood# do 
stands bearing the Camel decalcomatit 
(American, by contrast, eschews # 










CAMEL resembles Lucky Strike very closely 
in blend, smell and taste. Its nicotine content, on 
the average, is somewhat higher, making it a 
somewhat heavier smoke (without nicotine, 
cigaret smoke is flat and flavorless). Because its 
heavy sugar casing also inhibits the formation of 
alkaloids other than nicotine, Reynolds lavishly 
advertises “No Throat Irritation” and “T-Zone 
Protection,” backed by testimonials from throat- 
conscious notorieties. 

Like every other cigaret, Camel is also adver- 
tised as “definitely milder.” 








PHILIP MORRIS is predominantly a Bright 
blend or “Virginia cigaret.” It also contains 
Latakia—almost anyone without a cold can pick 
out Philip Morris and Old Gold from the other 
standard brands by smell alone. 

To keep tobacco moist and prevent its crum- 
bling during manufacture, a moisture-holding or 
hygroscopic agent is added. Lucky Strike and 
Chesterfield use natural glycerine exclusively; 
Philip Morris uses the synthetic diethylene glycol. 
Because pure glycerine will give off acrolein or 
tear gas when burned, Philip Morris has built 
its ad pitch on the “Nose Test” and such other 
variants as “Do You Inhale?” and “No Cigaret 


Hangover.” Thus far the FTC has not shown much excitement over Philip 
Morris’ chemical claim. Glycerine, it argues, is volatile and doesn’t outlast 
the manufacturing stage to any degree; furthermore, the natural glycerine 
hasn't been conclusively shown to liberate acrolein when combined with 





highly-absorbent tobacco. 


OLD GOLD has been changed several times, 
which itself partly accounts for a somewhat 
slower sales growth. At one time the blend con- 
tained no Burley whatsoever; and since throat- 
irritating bases are formed mainly from Burley, 
Lorillard advertised “Not a Cough in a Carload.” 
Several years ago a new leaf was introduced to 
the mixture—Latakia, a heady Oriental variety 
with an unmistakable, pungent aroma. Since 
Latakia’s presence can easily be detected with 
the naked nose, a big campaign was built around 
the theme, “Something New Has Been Added.” 
A cigaret blended almost wholly from Bright leaf 
(the Latakia component is only about 1%) would 
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ordinarily be very acid and sharp. But by including immature tips (top 
leaves) of Bright tobacco, which are high in ammonia content, Lorillard 
has been able to make its Bright blend yield a “Burley smoke.” 








furniture business, relies entirely on 
perishable cardboard display cards.) 
Young Gray, who will someday rule 
RJR, is currently No. 2 in the sales 
hierarchy. No. 1 is big Ed Darr, the 
VP who developed Reynolds’ selling 
army, 

Like any embattled line officer, Bow- 
man Jr. doesn’t discuss the disposition 
of his foot troops because he doesn’t 
want to tell the opposition what I’m 
doing.” But the enemy finds out soon 
enough anyway: Gray’s reticence is not 
so much tactical as traditional. All 
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Reynolds employees glory in a cult of 
secrecy* which is not discouraged by 
the Camel masters on the 19th floor. 
During the ’20s Reynolds had a making 
factory in New Jersey. To keep the 
blend formula under their thumb, the 
top men did all the casing and mixing 
in Winston-Salem, shipped the baled 
mixture to their northern plant. When 
this system proved unworkable, they 
abandoned the Jersey factory rather 
than let their “secrets” cross the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

Today’s top drivers Gray and Whit- 
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aker are friendly and approachable 
(they even take their own phone calls 
direct from the switchboard). But no 
one else says anything when outsiders 
start talking tobacco. The 35 seasoned 
guides (mostly women) who take vis- 
itors in tow answer all questions by the 
book—a manual of all conceivable ques- 
tions about Reynolds, each with an ap- 
proved “company answer.” The town of 
Winston-Salem itself (pop. 88,000) 
doesn’t know much about what goes on 
down by the tracks. When a group of, 
say, Turkish leaf suppliers visit the 
plant, the Sentinel-Journal photog- 
rapher is firmly invited to wait outside 
if he wants any pictures. And even the 
laboratory Ph.D.s with their guaranteed 
vocabularies and round, fully-packed 
brains catch on quickly to the secrecy 
game. One of the newest, rumple- 
haired Murray Sencus who worked on 
penicillin for Commercial Solvents, has 
a stock answer to every question: “Re- 
search provides for a company’s fu- 
ture.” 


Secrets 

But there is no secret about the kind 
of leaf a company buys, since 90% ot 
the stuff is auctioned at public markets. 
Like Lucky Strike, Camel offers about | 
35% air-cured Burley and 60% flue-cured 
Bright, with a smattering of Turkish 
and Maryland leaf. As in Lucky, the 
harsher Burley is heavily syruped be- 
fore blending and it is the flavoring mix 
—not the tobacco—which is as secret as 
a fraternityman’s handshake. The num- 
ber of ingredients for casing, like the 
number of fingers on a man’s hand, is 
limited—raw sugar, maple sugar, molas- 
ses, licorice, honey, rum, oil of tonka, 
fruit extracts—and various combinations 
of these will do about the same job. 
More important to Camel than any 
rigid recipe is the ability to substitute 
for hard-to-get ingredients without 
changing the final “taste”; men who can 
do this—more artists than scientists— 
work in Reynolds’ lab alongside the 
newer and fancier Ph.D.s who do rou- 
tine chemical analysis of each year's 
crop. During War II, when sugar was 
short, the heavily-syruped Camel was at 
a disadvantage. More recently Rey- 
nolds’ blend-jugglers have been experi- 
menting with sorbutol, an inexpensive 
substitute for glycerine, the standard 
moistening agent. Like every other de- 
partment at Reynolds, research is pure 
business rather than pure science, i. é., 
purely supported by, and purely de- 
voted to, the maximization of. profit. 





*There is reason enough for secretive- 
ness about sales figures. Brand popularity 
is cyclical and psychological, so it is log- 
ical to suppose that releasing figures on the 
decline would accelerate the downward 
spiral. 








‘ The lab’s Dr. Springer has even swal- 
lowed Reynolds’ traditional pride to 
visit the Richmond lab of the hated 
American Tobacco Company. (The re- 
verse is not true.) 

Aside from the overriding effort to 
cut costs wherever possible, the Rey- 
nolds strategy has been to lay the whip 
on its one big Burley blend, Camel, 
ever since that critter got its nose into 
the cigaret tent in 1913. This fits neatly 
into the pattern of profit-maximization, 
since a one-brand operation is more 
profitable, if more vulnerable, than a 
multiple effort like that of American 


Tobacco. When Reynolds brought out 
its king-sized Cavalier in a delayed, 
grudging, defensive reaction to Pall 
Mall and Tareyton, it was careful to 
make the new product as unlike Camel 
as possible. Partly to avoid any possible 
deflation of the Hump, and partly to in- 
sure profit margin, Cavalier makes no 
pretense of containing the same tobacco 
grades used in Camel (the imported 
Turkish, for one, is lacking entirely). It 
is significant that Cavalier carries the 
standard price while Pall Mall sells at 
5c extra per thousand, and it is appar- 
ent that the added length of the former 
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Tus picture, which shows a $50 airborne ad in the shape of a Camel 
package, also illustrates Reynolds’ sales philosophy: try everything. In 
addition to matching American Tobacco’s overall advertising expenditures 
(both spent upwards of $21 million for their 1951 campaigns), the Camel 
drivers of Winston-Salem take a shot at just about every other form of 
merchandising. They spend $1.8 million annually on posters and billboards, 
considerably more than their big rival does. They are spending $2.5 million 
for panel space on American Express trucks. They keep almost twice as 
many salesmen in the field as the average cigaretmaker. With other merchan- 
dising aids—car cards, strip signs on bus seat backs, carton racks for super- 
markets, and the like—Camel is the most widely-plugged brand. The plug- 
ging, like Reynolds’ own sales force, is largely pedestrian—but like the 
fabled tortoise, it gets there. 
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is made possible by the use of cheaper 
leaf. 

In the short run at least, Reynolds’ 
one-brand approach is the more profit- 
able. During the last three years of the 
king-size stampede, Philip Morris has 


made the least long-cigaret effort 
among the Big Five and the highest 
operating profit—22.2%, with Federal 
excise taxes left out of account. Rey- 
nolds, whose Cavalier has been promot- 
ed in moderation up to this year, regis- 
tered second in fiscal efficiency, with 
20.9%. Liggett, whose Fatima has been 
immoderately. pushed, followed with . 
20.8%. And American Tobacco, whose 
king-sizers have captured a ninth of the 
market, has had its operating profit di- 
versified down to 18.9%, even though its 
85-mm promotion expense has not been 
great. Lorillard, most highly diversified 
of the five (20% of revenue comes from 
smoking tobacco and cigars, and Old 
Gold competes with Embassy and Kent 
for ad-money), shows a 14.3% profit 
margin for the three years. It is worth 
noting that from 1938 through 1944, 
when American was more of a one 
brander and its king-sizers did not ex- 
ceed 3% of the market, its margin was 
the highest of all—25.0% vs. Reynolds 
23.2%. 

The next logical question is: what's 
the long-term trend of the Burley 
blend? In terms of per cent of the mar- 
ket, if not in absolute sales, the answer 
is: downward. Except for its rebounds 
from the 10c-brand competition of the 
depression and the allocations bind o 
War II, Camel’s share of the market has 
been de-humping gradually since 1923 
(see graph). If Camel and Lucky, the 
only two true Burley standards, are 
lumped together, the tendency is the 
same. 

The market gap left by the shrinkage 
of the Top Two is being filled not by 
the other standards (Chesterfield, Phil 
ip Morris, Old Gold) but by the king- 
sized cigarets. This means, in effect, by 
American Tobacco’s Pall Mall and Her 
bert Tareyton, which account for most 
of the new market and have kept Paul 
Hahn’s outfit the industry's volume 
leader. Interestingly enough, both PM 
and HT are essentially Burley cigarets. 
In its late introduction, pallid blending 
and delayed plugging of Cavalier, 
Reynolds may have missed a bet. 

In its Camel advertising, howevet, 
the Winstonites have missed practically 
nothing except the touch of genius fo 
which hard work is not quite a subst: 
tute. Camel ads have not shown 
Barnum-like magnetism of a George 
Washington Hill (“Reach for a Lucky 
Instead of a Sweet,” “It’s Toasted, 
“Nature in the Raw is Seldom Mild’). 
Rather, they have plodded through the 
years with the doggedness of a desett 
horse, carrying a heavy load of claims. 
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WHAT PORTENDS FOR THE BURLEY BLENDS? In terms of percent of the 
cigaret market, Camel and Lucky Strike have shown a long-term tendency to 
decline since 1931. But Pall Mall and Tareyton—both Burley blends and both 
American Tobacco’s—seem ready to redress the balance. 


Among the latter: “More Doctors 
Smoke Camels than any other Brand,” 
which results mathematically from the 
fact that more people smoke Camels 
than any other brand; the “30-day test” 
which reveals a less-irritated “T-Zone”; 
testimonials from singers, actors and 
ball players in praise of Camel’s physio- 
logical innocuousness; and that old 
hangover from the days when Burley 
was considered too strong for cigarets, 
“How Mild can a Cigaret Be?” In addi- 
tion to its most-massive sales force, 


Reynolds got thar fustest with the most- 


est local promotion (billboards, local 
newspapers, etc.). This year, for exam- 
ple, the company is laying out some- 
thing over $2 million for Camel posters 
on Railway Express trucks—an expense 
which supplements but does not re- 
place its other charges for national 
media (Camels $9 million, Cavalier 
$1.5 million, Prince Albert Smoking To- 
bacco $1 million for time and space 
alone. Talent costs and local ads almost 
double the total). 


It pains to advertise 

The high cost of advertising has al- 
ways galled Reynolds chieftains, who 
prefer price competition. When Lucky 
Strike began to toast Camel sales for 
fair in 1928, “Mr. W. N.” tried to bring 
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George Hill to heel with a penny-a-pack 
price cut, on the theory that this would 
reduce his ad budget. The theory didn’t 
pan out; Luckies went over the Hump 
the next year, widened the sales gap to 
4-to-3 by 1931. In a peevish sitdown 
strike against the ad agencies, Reynolds 
then tried to increase unit profit by 
slashing its own ad budget in half. For 
Hill, it was a lucky strike: the next 
year, 1932, saw Camel farther behind 
his toasted tailormade (36,700,000,000 
to 23,900,000,000) than it has ever 
been before or since. After copious 
draughts of advertising water, the wob- 
bly Camel got off its knees. At the same 
time Hill took his own foot off the ad- 
vertising accelerator, tried to beat down 
the 10c brands of Brown and William- 
son by price-cutting. In two years he 
lost his lead and Camel loped ahead. 
The running battle between the two 
Burley blends was, and is, marked by a 
good deal of belligerent respect on each 
side. At the Lexington oligopoly trial in 
1941, James Gray recalled an indirect 
compliment paid Hill by his brother 
Bowman, who said that 1928 (the year 
of “Reach for a Lucky Instead of a 
Sweet”) was “an opportune time for us 
to compete on a price basis rather than 
trying to spend money in advertising 
from which we were apparently not 
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getting results ...” In return, Hill ac- 
knowledged Reynolds’ keen price-con- 
sciousness by calling its people “the best 
users of pencils in the country.” The 
years since have proved both Hill and 
Gray correct: American’s advertising 
flair has produced two major brands 
with magic suddenness (Forbes, Oct. 
1, 1952, page 16), while Reynolds’ cost- 
conscious doggedness has given it the 
industry's lowest proportional debt and, 
last year, the highest profit margin. 


Plug city potential 


How long this will last depends di- 
rectly on how far you can drive one 
dromedary. (Says Gray: “No brand can’ 
go on up forever.”) At present, how- 
ever, Camel has a comfortable lead on 
Lucky Strike, as it has had in 24 of the 
86 years since Lucky struck out after it 
in 1916. Although considerably less 
than its 45% share of the cigaret market 
in 1923, the Hump’s current 27% slice 
makes it the No. 1 brand by a wide 
margin. And although American’s twin 
phenomena, Pall Mall and Tareyton, 
have taken over 11% of the market to 
boost that corporation’s total share to 
32%, Camel last year yielded 15% more 
pretax profit on its 110,000,000,000 
unit sales than American’s three brands 
gave on 130,000,000,000. 

Unfortunately for the dromedary 
drivers, their best three earnings years 
between 1946 and 1949 average only 
$62 million, as against $68 million for 
American Tobacco. This means a lower 
exemption base for-excess profits levies. 
Reynolds also operates at a disadvan- 
tage with respect to state income taxes: 
its assets are concentrated in North 
Carolina, which levies on the basis of 
in-state property and payrolls alone 
(product deliveries are also given 
weight in the more equitable “Massa- 
chusetts formula”). But this concentra- 
tion probably saves more in manufac- 
turing costs than it loses in state taxes. 
If EPT were to be discontinued, Rey- 
nolds would bring more down to net 
than American, despite its smaller rev- 
enue. In due recognition of this, Wall 
Street now buys and sells Reynolds B 
at 16 times earnings while AT goes 
for 13. 

So Winston-Salem, which was put on 
the map by a Virginia hayseed in jack 
boots, is not very far south of Wall 
Street after all, in terms of Yankee 
shrewdness and Yankee peddle-push- 
ing. For ex-banker James Gray, to 
whose 19th floor aerie a New York pa- 
per is whisked every morning at 10, 
Camel City, in the land of tar, pitch 
and pork, is a good enough stamping ~ 
ground. Good enough, that is, as long 
as there are people in it who remember 
when Winston-Salem was Plug City, 
and plug accordingly. 











RKO MARKET HISTORY : Shaded area 
shows price range of combined common 
stocks of Warner Brothers, Universal 
and Columbia. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of RKO Pictures. 


NEW BLOOD 


As THE rich plasma of new blood 
dripped into moribund $52.5 million 
RKO Pictures Corp. last month, news 
of the infusion pumped its market pulse 
from a death-hued 3% to a less wan but 
far from well 4% (book value: $9.13 per 
share). For its improved market con- 
dition, RKO could thank new majority 
stockholder Ralph Edward Stolkin and 
his five associates. For a fee of $7,- 
093,940 ($2.5 million on the barrel- 
head, balance by September 54) they 
snapped 1,013,420 shares from the lit- 
tle black bag of Howard Hughes, 
RKO’s departing chief physician and 
majority stockholder. For the same 
price ($7 a share) they picked up 
36,000 shares from President Ned E. 
Depinet. Total haul is almost 26% of 
the 3,914,913 shares outstanding. 
When Hughes checked out, he left 
behind a prescription to be filled should 
RKO take a turn for the worse. In- 
gredients: $8 million credit com- 
pounded at 3%%. Purrs Stolkin, who 
learned all about credit at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ School of Commerce 





RKO’S RALPH STOLKIN: 
not in very good shape 


(Class of ’88): “We don’t think we'll 
need it, but it’s there in case we do. 
It's a kind of insurance.” Though 
chunky, dark-haired Stolkin thinks 
RKO’s 4-to-1 current ratio is “pretty 
substantial,” Doctor Hughes at the be- 
ginning of this year was strapped for 
cash ($3.1 million vs. $12.8 million the 
year before) and troubled by a gouty 
inventory ($41.3 million vs. $33.7 mil- 
lion). To give his cash position a shot 
in the arm, Hughes slapped a tourni- 
quet on production, choked it off to a 
relative trickle. His radical cure may 
have contributed to RKO’s catatonic 
first-half loss of $3.7 million. For the 
same period last year, he dropped only 
$734,720. King Kong’s ding dong reis- 
sue, expected to gross “close to $2 
million” may help rattle the curse off 
third - quarter earnings (see ForsEs, 
September 15, 1952, p. 24). 

Root cause of RKO’s malaise is prob- 
ably best known to Hughes, who him- 
self got a dose of deficit virus in shuck- 
ing off his holdings. He picked up 
929,030 shares of RKO in 1948 from 
Bill Odlum’s Atlas Corp for “about $8.7 
million” or $9.85 per share. Remaining 
holdings he plucked off the market 
parcel by parcel. Odlum did a little 
better with his RKO stock. He nursed 
a peak $8.1 million investment into 
$17.5 million (including $4 million in 
dividends) before cleaning RKO out of 
his portfolio. Though Hughes dropped 
a packet when he surrendered RKO 
and its stable of actors, he still holds 
non-transferrable asset Jane Russell. 
She is under contract to the Hughes 
Tool Co. 


While Jane has made her mark on 
the American scene, RKO stacks up not 
at all over the last decade. Pretax 
profit on sales over the decade 1942-’51 
is a tasteless 2.68%; net return on book 
worth, a hollowchested .83%. But it was 
just this lack of fiscal fulsomeness that 
won Stolkin’s heart. Sighs he: “It’s not 
in very good shape. That was one of the 
motivating factors . . . its problems are 
very obvious.” The problems? “Well, 
we don’t like to discuss them . . . but 
a normal flow of production and some 
economies should get things moving.” 


Stolkin, who had his eye on the main 
chance when he parlayed a $10,000 
loan ‘into a mail order business that sold 
for “over a million,” has his eye on the 
main chance again. Thumps he: “Mo- 
tion pictures have not yet reached their 
full potential . . . especially in view of 
their ultimate marriage with television.” 
While Stolkin sees TV in RKO’s future, 
he has already hitched his personal star 
to it. He “got into oil” with his mail 
order money, slushed its gush into two 
TV stations (KOIN, Portland, Ore. and 
KJR, Seattle, Wash.) and TV tube 
manufacturing (National Video Corp.). 
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GETTING OUT THE LANOVOCS 
(Lazy Non Voting Citizens) is shap- 
ing up as one of Big Business’ most 


successful promotions. American 
Heritage Foundation, which began 
National Non-Partisan Register and 








Stolkin also owns a chunk of Screen 
Associates, which made “At War With 
the Army” and “about 30 generic tele- 
vision films.” Would Stolkin merge 
Screen Associates and RKO? “My asso- 
ciates in each venture are not the 
same,” says he. 

While the movie trade press spot- 
lighted Stolkin last month, one daily 
gossip columnist highlighted associate 
Ray Ryan as a “bigtime gambler.” Was 
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Vote Campaign, estimates 


a 12% gain in registration 
throughout the U.S. Package messages like that of Puritan 
Cup (left,) Kellogg Corn Flakes (above) display equal- 
sized pictures of Ike and Adlai, hit the housewife by 
of the breadbasket. Brown & Williamson combine busi- 
ness with patriotism with a humorous point-of-sale poster 


way 


(right). And numerous big advertisers—sharply aware 
that without freedom of ballot there is no freedom of 
business—have given space to a get-out-and-vote message 
along with their regular campaigns. One such, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, devoted its October 
full-page message to the single theme: “Vote!” 
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Ryan that? “No,” defends Stolkin, 
“Ray's an oil man. He likes cards and 
horses, but that’s the way he gets his 
kicks.” Wasn’t RKO a gamble? “I don’t 
think so,” rumbled Stolkin, “or else I 
wouldn’t be in it. But there’s an ele- 
ment of risk in every business.” 

Stolkin risked and lost, last week re- 
signed from RKO’s board. Reason: 
“unfavorable publicity.” Wall Street 
Journal probed new blood’s past, found 
microbes: a “bulging file” of FTC cita- 
tions of mail order irregularities. 


COLORADO’S MOVE 


ALTHOUGH most of Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation’s output goes into rails 
and wire, most of its energies in the 
last decade went into expansion. To 
show just how much, new president 
Alwin F. Franz (see Forses, April 1, 
1952, p. 80) took a quick glance back- 
ward in his first annual report early 
last month, 

In the year ended June 30, said he, 
the Pueblo producer shoveled out $20 
million for new and improved plant, 
brought ten-year expenditures to $70.9 
million, To Franz’s company, whose 
sales jumped nearly fourfold from 
1943’s $50.3 million to last year’s 
$195.8. million, the cost represented 
$32.85 per common share, almost as 
much as present book value ($37.71), 
120% more than net per share and 3.48 
times dividends paid in the period. 
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Spending in 1951-52 alone hit $9.45 a 
share, more than the company netted 
in the last 24 months. At the same 
time, Franz and Chairman Charles F. 
Allen boosted working capital from 
$29.9 to $31.5 million. 

To balance the books, CF&I heaped 
up $48.5 million long-term debt, must 
pay 5% dividends on 52,521 $50 pre- 
ferred shares, for which a sinking fund 
will be started this year. Untroubled 
neither by the debt nor the outlook 
(“high level operations for the rest of 
1952 and well into the first half of 
1953”), Franz is sure his new plant 
and work now in progress “will further 
improve the corporation’s competitive 
position and its ability to serve the im- 
portant industries expanding in our 
market area.” More to the point, in- 
vestors wondered if it “will further im- 
prove” CF&l’s earnings, down to $2.64 
from $4.89 a share, despite 45% lower 
taxes and booming sales. 


ALMOST A BRIDE 


For More than a year, poor but proud 
Colonial Airlines was a reluctant bride, 
noisily spurned one suitor, kept others 
dangling (see Fores, June 15, 1952 
p. 33). But recently in Wilmington 
the little $4 million line gave in, voted 
to unite with bold, $100 million East- 
ern Air Lines. The persuader: one EAL 
share for two CAL. CAB approval, last 
weary step on the long road to the 
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altar, will come after public hearings 
late last month, if National Airlines’ 
George T. Baker, who covets Colonial 
for himself, cannot prove the match 
(1) leads to monopoly, (2) jeopardizes 
another carrier, or (3) is not in the 
public interest. 


WILLISTON WILLIES 


Most analyses and predictions by com- 
pany executives get mouldy in news- 
paper morgues before facts disprove 
them. William S. S. (for Starling Sulli- 
vant) Rodgers provided an exception at 
his Texas Company annual meeting last 
April. The usually close-mouthed prexy 
had barely finished his reading before 
his 66-year-old ears were pinned back. 

The publicity-shy prexy performed 
his public slip on Williston oil. Intoned 
Rodgers: “The Williston Basin is going 
to be a major producing area but we 
think the development will be expen- 
sive and the cost of the crude will be 
high. We estimate that the wildcat 
wells will cost from $250,000 up, and 
that the development wells will cost 
between $150,000 and $250,000 each. 
. . . We believe that for some time to 
come the major portion of the crude 
oil produced there will be shipped by 
tank car into some of the large refining 
centers such as Chicago.” 


Two days later, John C. Case, So- 
cony-Vacuum’s genial VP in charge of 








production, glanced at a different Wil- 
liston well, explained that costs depend 
on where you operate. In Saskatche- 
wan, Socony is producing at 3,000 feet 
from wells that cost but $50,000. He 
added, “All the way down the side of 
the basin we think you have the same 
possibility.” 

Two weeks later, Amerada’s Alfred 
Jacobsen joined the chorus: “The cost 
of production will compare quite favor- 
ably with our better West Texas and 
New Mexico production. . . . It all de- 
pends on how much oil you get out. If 
you drill a well which costs $500,000 
and you get five million barrels, you 
have cheap oil. If you drill a well for 
$30,000 and it makes 25,000 barrels 
you have high-cost production.” 

Big Standard of Indiana adminis- 
tered the coup de grace. Its Dr. Robert 
E. Wilson looked sharply at the nine 
American, two Canadian Williston fields 
and took an option on 900 acres at 
Mandan, North Dakota. There Stand- 
ard of Indiana will locate its new 30,- 
000-barrels-a-day refinery. Since the 
company first announced its plans in 
February, planned capacity has been 
doubled. Today the basin produces 
only 5,000 barrels a day, but oil men 
predict that at the current rate of well 
completions the figure will more than 
double before year’s end. 


To solve Rodgers’ transportation 
problems, Indiana Standard also an- 
nounced a planned 12-inch pipeline 
from the Williston Basin oil fields to its 
new Madsan refinery, an eventual pipe- 
line extension from Madsan to the 
Moorhead, Minnesota, terminus of ex- 
isting lines. 

And while Rodgers pores over his 
Williston arithmetic, an enthusiastic oil 
industry poured increasing amounts of 
money into their search for new Wil- 
liston fields. 


ALPHABET STEW 


As IKE AND ADLAI boomed down the 
stretch last month, prudent government 
bigs set new job prospects to simmer- 
ing, just in case. But jowly Chick Mc- 
Guire, Director of the National Ship- 
ping Authority, was in a stew over his 
“profits.” To make them gel McGuire 
turned the heat on Mutual Security 
Agency. MSA, he claims, owes NSA 
money. 


Born early last year, NSA was 
charged with shaking the mothballs out 
of reserve fleet ships and refurbishing 
them to haul foreign-aid coal and grain 
cargos for MSA (then Economic Coop- 
eration Administration). Though Con- 
gress rammed a silver spoon into NSA’s 
mouth (a $20 million revolving credit 
fund), McGuire hoped to pay his own 
way by chartering demothballed craft 


at “fair and reasonable rates.” To make 


a clean sweep of breakout costs (400 
ships at $180,000 each), McGuire 
pushed MSA into signing up for a 
minimum of 2,400 voyages. Because 
European coal demands sagged this 
year, MSA logged only 1,400. McGuire 
is dunning the agency for what he 
would have got if the remaining voy- 
ages had not been scratched. Growls 
he: “We have a firm commitment from 
them and I’m sure they'll live up to it.” 


So far McGuire has banged fruit- 
lessly on MSA’s door, but otherwise has 
no fiscal complaints. Since March of 
last year NSA has racked up about 
$275 million in gross operating rev- 
enues, laid out only $220 million to 
keep its ships churning. Besides his 
MSA take, McGuire has raked in char- 
ter fees of $1,300 to $1,600 a day on 
each of the 100 ships he operated for 
Military Sea Transportation Service. “So 
you can see,” he thumps, “ours has not 
been a losing operation.” 


Though McGuire croons over his 
“tidy little ‘profit’” and is plumping 
for more, NSA’s income sheet has 
wrenched envious growls from private 
ship owners. McGuire claims to have 
got “no official complaint” from them, 
but in the last several months has 
slapped many of his ships back into lay- 
up at an approximate cost of $20,000 
each. To ship owners’ ululations (“gov- 
ernment in the steamship business,” 
“overtonnaged markets”), McGuire 
has an antiphon of his own, chants: 
“NSA saved the government about $90 
million in charter fees . . . rates were 
spiralling upward . . . we got in the 
market and stabilized it.” But since 
January charter rates have skidded like 
a monkey down a greased pole. Tanker 
charter rates have also foundered. Some 
operators, both foreign flag and Amer- 
ican, have laid up their craft for better 
days. Like McGuire, they are in a stew 
over profits, too. 


FOOD CHAIN LINEUP 
Ovurswwe New Jersey's Warren Point 
Food Fair last month, a harried matron, 
dragging her squally youngster, moaned 
to a friend: “Every time I go into that 
place, prices are higher.” To the lady, 
swallowing the budgetary facts of life 
was a personally bitter pill, and her 
complaint was echoed last month out- 
side every supermarket in America. If 
Mrs. Housewife is shelling out more, 
what have stock shoppers to choose 
from among those who are “raking it 
in?” 

To evaluate the food chains’ financial 
performances from 1942 to 1951, 


Forses peeked into their cash registers- 


for five vital facts: (1) asset growth; 
(2) current assets to liabilities ratio; 
(3) net income to book worth; (4) pre- 
tax profit on sales; and (5) payout of 
dividends. Table I presents these fig- 
ures in the raw. Table II converts them 
into comparative rank, strikes a com- 
posite for each chain. Both tables list 
companies in order of price-times- 
earnings ratios. 

Surprisingly, industry Goliath A & P 
monopolizes last place among the top 
twelve. Both growth and pretax profit 
for the Hartford brothers’ empire are a 
dismal eleventh, levelling off from the 
skyscraping figures of the ’30s. In no 
column is A & P better than fifth, yet 
investors rate it higher than Winn and 
Lovett, whose phenomenal 121% 
growth helps President A. D. Davis to 
nail down number three position. 

Winn and Lovett earned most on 
book value, maintained its fiscal eff- 
ciency despite soaring growth. But 
Jewel Tea and Food Fair pummel it 
out of first place by displaying 4 
marked superiority in almost every 
category. 

Jewel Tea, which continues to add 
large-size links to its chain, hits the 
high-water mark in pretax profits, has 
second best current ratio of assets to 











I. FOOD CHAIN LINEUP, 1942-51 
Current Net Income Pi 
Asset Assets to on Profit Dividend 
Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
ee er 94% 2.49 13.4% 2.79% 55.4% 
Rey ane 240 2.60 13.6 1.59 45.4 
en ee 441 3.29 24.0 3.83 $4.1 
First National ........... 89 2.30 12.8 8.43 55.9 
Pa ed 199 3.04 - 18.8 4.13 55.1 
ES bE re 261 2.27 14.2 2.33 89.6 
Great Atlantic & Pacific. ... 93 2.70 13.0 2.06 52.5 
i Sige a Rac is eA. 188 2.90 21.6 2.59 52.6 
US ee 1218 2.82 28.0 3.28 81.2 
PEN «oy csc becuse 259 2.78 11.4 2.45 82.9 
RE Oh cep USb CaN eee 163 2.95 ill 2.69 38.5 
Mb Oke MONOD: cle coveesbe 123 2.77 13.7 2.57 18.4 
Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
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liabilities, and runs third in liberality 
of dividend payout. Only its sixth-place 
growth and fourth-place return on in- 
vestment fall short of win, place or 
show money. 

Food Fair, running in first or 
second place in all classifications ex- 
cept dividend payout, boasts the high- 
est current ratio. Its ninth - place 
niggardliness on dividends brings it 
down to a tie with Jewel Tea—other- 
wise it would place first easily. By 
Fores’ totalizer, Jewel Tea and Food 
Fair performed best over the decade. 


Although scaled farther down sta- 
tistics-wise, Kroger and Safeway com- 
mand the highest market price per dol- 
lar of earnings. One reason for investor 
willingness to dig deep for Kroger 
stock is its liberal (55.4%) dividend 
payout, topped only by First National. 


COPPER CHANGE 


WHILE bulldozers were already tearing 
up big chunks of Montana’s Flathead 
County last month, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company Chairman Cornelius 
F. Kelley put his newest subsidiary on 
the road. Anaconda Aluminum Com- 
pany, the one-time Harvey Machine 
Company, will reduce an annual 50,000 
tons of aluminum in a $45 million plant 
near Columbia Falls. Alumina for its 
two potlines will come from Reynolds 
Metals. 


To head the Copper King’s light- 
metal venture, gray-haired Kelley 
named Anaconda VP Francis O. Case, 
who plans to spew out ingots by early 
1954. Money for its 17th U.S. branch 
will come out of the Big A’s $176 mil- 
lion working capital. 

As workers dug in at the base of 
Teakettle Mountain, King Kelley blew 
off some steam of his own from Water- 
bury, Connecticut, home of subsidiary 





FIRST CHAIN STORE: 


American Brass. His beef centered on 
copper’s two-price plague under which 
foreign miners who produce 40% of 
America’s red metal needs get 36.5c a 
pound while home prices are govern- 
ment pegged at 24.5c. “There can be 
no justification,” griped the chairman, 
“for a policy which discriminates 
against domestic industry.” 

OPS men in Washington a few days 
earlier had no comment on chances of 
upping the peg. But rumors were in 
the air. In anticipation, production and 
scrap deliveries have slowed. Red metal 
supply, booms Kelley, “has been seri- 
ously threatened and only by re-estab- 
lishing free markets and sound. trade 
principles can maximum results be ex- 
pected from our efforts. 

Within Anaconda itself, efforts to 
make money seemed as hamstrung 
from internal costs as from government. 
First half 1952 sales were off only $5 
million at $225 million. But pretax net 
crumbled from $54.8 million in last 
year’s first six months to $37.8 million, 
earnings from $2.92 to $2.19 a share. 





_—— 


a “composite ranking.” 





II. FOOD CHAIN RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Current Market 
Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 
Asset toLla- comeon Profit dend per $! of Composite 
Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
Ree ss ckkssessussueee 10 10 8 5 2 15.67 5 
Sehgm5 . cdladpiéecs ce 5 9 7 12 6 13.88 9 
Food Bee viii tin siccteesl 2 1 2 2 9 13.73 1 (tie) 
First National ........... 12 11 10 3 1 12.42 6 (tie) 
Jowsl WE cidiinictwohaes 6 2 4 1 3 12.26 1 (tie) 
Natlege TR: inka nk axes 3 12 5 10 7 11.62 6 (tie) 
Great Atlantic & Pacific.... 11 8 g ll 5 11.51 12 
Oe _ RPR SE R ORIE IE 7 4 3 yf 4 11.23 4 
Winn & Lovett........... 1 5 1 4 11 10.98 8 
Gromit WR occ s cc cccees 4 6 ll 9 10 10.43 10 
AMEE. Gn 5G: Guts 6x60 8 3 12 6 8 10.34 6 (tie) 
H. C. Bohack............ 9 7 6 8 12 8.12 11 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures in 
the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns to arrive at 
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Wide World 


GEORGE ‘HARTFORD: 
for A. & P. P. & L., the earlier years were the best 


While Anaconda planners readied a 
change to aluminum and Washington 
planners kept mum on a price change, 
stockholders, eyeing their $3.50 divi- 
dend, hoped they’ could plan for a 
change for the better. 


CHAIN GAINS 


Foop FAIR STORES may not be an oil 
gusher, but its sales figures are spout- 
ing all over the place. After a record 
fiscal year of $259.6 million (26% above 
last year’s), the 22-year-old Philadel- 
phia corporation is turning its big guns 
on 1953 for a projected $300 million 
sales blast, more than 20 times its vol- 
ume of 15 years ago. Opines optimistic 
President George Friedland: “Super- 
markets have only scratched the sur- 
face.” He demonstrates his belief by 
building more and more _surface- 
scratchers up and down the Atlantic 
coastline. Rubbing at the itch now are 
80 new stores, which mushroomed into 
a total of 151 operating in April, with 
seven more under construction. 

As the only large chain exclusively 
devoted to supermarkets, Food Fair is 
way out in front of its nearest com- 
petitors with more than twice anyone 
else’s sales per store. With an average 
of $1.7 million apiece, based on the 
April count of 151 supers, Friedland’s 
only problem is how to get the cus- 
tomers through fast enough to make 
room for more. (Runner-up averages: 
A & P $690,000 per store, Safeway 
$685,000 per store, Kroger $510,000 
per store.) 

The only thorn hidden under this 
rosy picture is the one which generally 
applies to the entire industry and to 
virtually every industry: price squeezes 
and increased costs have not permitted 
profits to keep pace with the sales 
chart. In Food Fair’s case, a 20% drop 
from last year’s net has been noted. 
Earnings in 1951 were $4.7 million, or 
$2.08 per share, which represented 





FOOD FAIR’S FRIEDLANDS: Chairman Samuel, President George 


2.29% of sales. Low tide this year was 
$3.9 million, $1.62 per share, repre- 
senting only 1.5% of sales. No audible 
complaint is heard from the City of 
Brotherly Love, however, as Food Fair 
keeps right on with its expansion. 


BIG BARNSMELL 
IN TEXAS 


STRETCHING “on stream” along the 
Houston Ship Canal is a complex of 
more than 100 chemical process and 
oil refining plants. On them last month 
were the wrathful eyes of 800,000 Tex- 
ans who live in the area. Reason for 
their ire—industrial air pollution—was 
seen from blackened paint, corroded 
screens and elaborately clenched noses. 


Though big barnsmell has long af- 
flicted chemical and oil “neighbors” al- 
most everywhere, the current Canal 
hassle erupted anew last summer when 
Mathieson Chemical’s sulphuric acid 
plant at Pasadena belched forth a series 
of stinking sulphurous clouds. Catalysed 
“citiz 1s’ committees” jumped public 
health officers, armed the Harris County 
District Attorney with a petition for an 
injunction. Galvanized by the vigilantes’ 
“clean up or shut up” ultimatum, Math- 
ieson treasurer W. G. Rouse and PR 
director Charles Murphy bugged out of 
Baltimore headquarters, shouldered the 
job of pacifying hair-triggered Texans. 
Their chief weapon: explanation of 
Mathieson’s three-year, $300,000 anti- 
pollution program. Thumps Murphy: 
“we've got a pilot plant working down 
there . . . primarily for pollution studies 

. our skirts should be clean in six 
months to a year.” 





Part of Mathieson’s barnsmell wor- 
ries, vows Murphy, springs from its 
hair-raising expansion since 1949. Says 
he: “In 1949 we had three plants, now 
we have 21, most . . . acquired by mer- 
ger. Many had worked through the war 
under heavy loads, didn’t get the main- 
tenance they should have . . . that’s 
something we've had to work on as we 
went along.” To reassure Texans he was 
working, Murphy buttressed his “pollu- 
tion program” spiel with plant tours, 
slapped “progress reports” into newspa- 
per ads. Other chemicaleers, enveloped 
in the same community relations mi- 
asma, apparently didn’t read them. 
Cracks one: “God put the smell in 
chemicals . . . in onions . . . in iodoform, 
and no one can take the smell out.” 
Less theologically-oriented Chamber of 
Commerce brass not only held their 
noses, but their breath as well, chirped: 
“Air pollution can never be entirely 
eliminated if we are to have industry. 
If we have no industry we have no 
Houston or Harris County Industrial 
Development area.” 

As noses twitched, Humble Oil 
rumbled that it would try to wrench 
the stench from its Baytown refining 
plant by hooking up with Consolidated 
Chemical Industries. Consolidated has 
broken ground for a plant next to 
Humble, will chew up and spew the 
oil company’s acid sludges into sul- 
phuric acid. Others have tied into simi- 
lar setups along the Channel, hope to 
profit from “waste,” banish big barn- 
smell. 

Though Texans are sure the smells 
could never be alchemized into attar of 
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roses, they are looking tor improvement 
and can draw some comfort from the 
plight of Florida’s Lake Worth resi- 
dents. Those who live near the Strong 
Cobb, Inc. plant there are reported to 
have a barnsmell problem, too. Strong 
Cobb product: chlorophyll. 


ABRAMS’ ANTE 


One sweltering day last summer Ben 
Abrams, Emerson Radio’s swarthy and 
slightly balding boss-man, lunched a 
bevy of fourth estaters at New York's 
swanky Waldorf-Astoria to unfold an 
offer unprecedented in TV yearbooks, 
To each of the first ten non-commercial- 
educational TV stations licensed by 
FCC would go a $10,000 cash award 
from Emerson to help bolster strug. 
gling video infants’ pants, further tech- 
nical improvements. Actually, the ten 
grand would look like a drop in the 
Pacific compared with total costs of 
starting and operating a station. Ine 
ducible rock-bottom cost of setting up 
a going videoutlet, not counting techni- 
cal and programatic embellishments, 
admits Abrams, is somewhere around 
$100,000. 

Abrams aimed to set a steamrolle 
chugging, establish a $5 million fund 
encompassing similar grants from other 
tele tycoons, and urged them to join 
his club. Though the ghost of old 
Mammon hovered over his shoulde 
(Abrams’ usually smoke-gray eye 
sparkled jet as they envisioned TV set 
in every schoolroom across the land), 
there was more to it than that. “Her 
is an opportunity,” he coaxed, “for tele 
vision manufacturers to influence the 
whole tenor of the television industry, 
not only for today’s public but for fr 
ture generations. . . . Receiver mamt 
facturers perhaps more than any othe 
group have a responsibility to see thé 
television serves the people well.” He 
thought a moment, then added disam 
ingly, “It also is a matter of sel: 
interest.” 

That was last June. What’s happenei 
since? No awards have been made 
Among myriad applications, nine pe 
mits for the construction of non-com 
mercial-educational TV stations hav 
been granted by the FCC. First statia 
in line for an Emerson award, big Be 
divulges, is Los Angeles’ John Hanood 
Foundation, billed for operation }j 
early 1953. Reacting for the industy, 
Glenn McDaniel, debonair Radio-Telt 
vision Manufacturers Association pret 
dent, says “very good.” But, adds 
spoil-sport minority claims educati 
TV had best be handled for practic 
reasons through regular comm 
outlets. Shortly after Emerson's # 
nouncement an RTMA _ explorato! 
committee probed the possibilities # 
Abrams’ plan (bows gentlemanly Bé 
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FCC’s Frieda Hennock originally “gave 
birth to the idea”) and is still exploring. 
Nothing concrete has been done—no 
questionnaires sent to industry mem- 
bers, no reports made. No individual 
video maker has met the Emerson ante 
with a similar offer. Perhaps Abrams’ 
vision, like many another blooming TV 
flower, is doomed to die unseen. 


VITAMIN VENTURE 


Wrirn A fond look at Gillette’s husky 
Toni Home Permanent profits, Rexall 
Drug’s strapping President Justin W. 
Dart last month took a flyer at the same 
formula, bought ten-year-old Vitamin 
Corporation of America. Dart’s target 
makes and markets several high-test let- 
tered products, including nationally- 
blurbed “Rybutol,” a juiced-up B com- 
plex vitamin. 

Refusing to name the purchase price, 
Dart slips one hint: “A major part of 
the purchase price will be recovered by 
the Vitamin Corporation stockholders 
out of future earnings’—a deal much 
like Gillette’s with Toni. But Rexall 
made only a token down payment and 
the company re-pockets that as VCA 
earnings roll in. And like Toni, with 
more money and broader outlets at its 
disposal, VCA plans to debut new 
products. 

VCA was formed in 1942 by the 
three Edell brothers (Morton, Louis 
and Phillip) and Larry J. Paskow. All 
but Louis plan to stay with the new 
autonomous Rexall subsidiary. If they 
do as well for Rexall as they have for 
themselves, Rexall’s checkered earnings 
record will take on a firmer hue. The 
closely-held company has been dou- 
bling sales year by year, claims Dart, 
but he gives no figures to back his talk. 

In fact, the sale of VCA is based on 
one of the most harassing problems of 
fast growth: EPTaxes. But with Rexall’s 
bulging base, what would have gone in 
taxes will now spill into the drug com- 
pany’s coffers as both a source of divi- 
dends and a means to pay off VCA’s 
onetime owners. 

Earnings are looking up for Rexall on 
other fronts, too. After higher first-six- 
months sales (with lower mark-ups), 
when earnings dipped from last year’s 
25 cents to a bare above-break-even 6 
cents, lower costs for raw materials 
and fair-trade prices are beginning to 
pay returns. The third quarter ran 
ahead of last year’s. And Dart sticks by 
his year-opening shot: “The last six 
months of this year will compare fav- 
orably with the last six months of 
1951.” He expects this showing despite 
stepped-up research and higher detail- 
ing (i.e., selling to doctors) expenses 
for ethical subsidiary, Riker Labora- 
tories. If Dart hits his mark, chances of 
another 10-cent dividend look better. 
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—— LABOR RELATIONS 


Moving day 


PROBLEM: Youre boss-man of a 
prosperous little company of about 
four hundred workers. Business has 
been so good you've outgrown your 
present factory and you decide it’s 
time for a change. You send a group 
of “scouts” out to case the surround- 
ing areas and they come up with a 
nice small town about 30 miles away 
which would make an ideal spot for 
a new plant. You go along with the 
idea. 

You negotiate to buy the land, 
you gloat over the plans for this 
ultra-ultra factory. You figure that 
in about a year youll be ready to 
move lock, stock and barrel to your 
dream operation. You feel like a 
young bride with a new home. 

Now comes the real stickler. How 
do you handle your workforce? A 
goodly number might not want to 
migrate and as soon as you announce 
a move is in the offing they might 
quit and leave you with a serious 
manpower gap in a manpower-short 
area, Or there are those who agree 
to go along to the new site but 
change their minds at the very last 
minute. 

This is a problem that over 70,000 
companies faced in the last year and 
many lost precious production by not 
having the foresight to prepare their 
employees for the change. 

Newark, New Jersey's Mennen 
Company, toiletry manufacturer, re- 
cently demonstrated the kind of 
managerial savvy it takes to handle 
employee relations aspects of a 
“moving” situation. 

On the theory that “money talks,” 
Mennen set up a series of bonuses 
and allowances to prevent loss of 
manpower during and after the 
transition: 

1. A Termination Allowance. . . 
for those employees who voted not 
to go with the company when it 
moved—but agreed to stick on the 
job until M (moving) Day. Com- 
pany agreed to pay such workers 
with more than one year of service 
two weeks’ extra (straight time) plus 
$10 for each year of service. 

2. A Relocation Allowance... 
for those employees who move with 
the company and stay at least eight 
weeks in the new area. The com- 
| pany recognizes that some employees 
} will quit after the move because of 
: transportation or other problems. 
' This allowance is designed to keep 








them on the new- 
ly located job for 
at least two 
months while 
others are being 
trained. On the 
basis of length of 
service up to M 
Day. Here are the amounts granted: 
Under one year.. none 





Lawrence Stessin 


ee eee 1 week’s pay 
2-5 years ....... 2 weeks’ pay 
Over 5 years .... 3 weeks’ pay 


8. Transportation Allowances... 
for all employees who move. The 
Mennen arrangement calls for the 
company to pay the difference in 
transportation costs to and from 
plant up to a maximum of $5 a 
week. The company commits itself 
to this deal for a period of 12 weeks. 
The idea is that in that period car 
pools and busses will probably be 
found to ease any cost burden the 
employee suffers. 

4. Moving Allowance . . . for em- 
ployees who move from one area to 
another in order to be closer to the 
plant. Company will pay moving 
costs up to $100. Employee receives 
the money aiter he has given his 
supervisor a copy of bill for moving 
expenses incurred. 

5. Vacation Allowance . . . for 
employees who stay with company 
until M Day. Vacation time is pro- 
rated. 

Keeping a workforce from disinte- 
grating is only one facet of the com- 
plex business of expansion. There’s 
the new community to think about. 
How will other employers like the 
idea of a newcomer in their midst? 
Will the company be a “good citi- 
zen,” not pollute the local waters, 
not gray the skies with belching 
smoke, not endanger children with 
reckless-riding trucks? 

Here, too, Mennen was “hep” to 
the importance of community rela- 
tions. At the moment the company 
plans to run a “Mennen Week” prior 
to opening the new plant. During 
this period there will be plant tours 
for local families, religious leaders, 
civic officials and other employers. 
Mennen executives will explain com- 
pany policies and practices. PTA 
groups will get details on the outfit’s 
“safe driver” program. Local news- 
men will have an opportunity to 
quiz Mennen management on any 
subject—and get answers. 
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YOU CAN STRIKE 
COFFEE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
steres, gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells Kwik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
which tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 





a. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





Key territories still available for 
franchise Include Tulsa, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh. Write for full details. 












WAY 


-, The WALWORTH 
Be mid Basket 


21’ pounps 
OF CHEESE AND 
HICKORY SMOKED MEATS 


10 lb. Ham—2 Ib. Summer 
Sliced Bacon—2 lbs. aged 





PRIOR 


Sausage—2 lb. 
Swiss—2 lbs. Wisconsin Brick—2 lbs. Sharp 
Cheddar—and 11% lbs. Dutch Edam. 


IN AN OAK PICNIC BASKET 
WITH A TABLE— DELIVERED 


$32 


DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 









4 Ibs. of 10 varieties 
of Wisconsin's Finest 
NATURAL CHEESE 
Packed in Wooden 
Cheese Box 


PostPaiD $ 6*5 


iN U.S.A. 
BOXES DESIGNED AND PACKED BY 


THE CHEESE BOX 


BOX 524, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 
SEND FOR BROCHURE OF COMPLETE LINE 








Other Excellent Selections $2.50 up 





NEW IDEAS 





Anglers’ Aid 


To end anglers’ packing problems, 
this car-top rod carrier promises to end 
scratching either poles or auto finish. 
Attached atop any car in seconds, the 





device grips up to six rods so they can’t 
shake loose, is padded to protect poles. 
Of hard steel and rust resistant, the 
carrier is held at one end by a clamp 
to the car’s rain moulding, at the other 
by a rubber suction cup. Fits into a 
glove compartment when not in use 
(Ricter Company, 1000 So. Towne 
Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif.). 


World Clock 


Latest thing in the way of world 
clocks is this wall model, unique in 
that it tells time in 83 countries simul- 
taneously. A conventional time face in 
the upper right corner, the major por- 
tion of the clock shows a world map 





around which a large World Time disk 
revolves once in 24 hours, showing 
hour and time of day in all countries 
and major cities. Clock is finished in 
solid walnut and has a sealed electric 
precision movement (Kalex Corp., 305 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.) 


Rest for the Weary 


A bath can now last all through Sat- 
urday night, with this back and head 
rest. Made of airquilt rubber, the cush- 
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ions are held in place by two suction 
cups (Continental Industrial, 677 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 22, IIl.). 


Light on the Object 


New magnifier can be clipped to the 
pocket like a fountain pen. High-pow. 
ered and illuminated, it employs two 
penlight batteries and bulb, is designed 
for on-the-spot inspection of small parts 
and scales in shop or laboratory. Total 
weight: 2% ounces, including batteries. 





Built-in light source makes object vis 
ible regardless of surrounding light con- 
ditions and without direct light enter- 
ing observer’s eye (Bausch & Lomb Op 
tical Company, Rochester, N. Y.). 





Hands Full? 


A New England firm has come up 
with an electric light switch so sensitive 
that a feather’s touch will click it silen 
on or off, Called Feller Feather-T 








Switch, it responds to the pressure @ 
the elbow, arm, or any other part d 
body. Switch is used with 12 amps, ll! 
volts and uses sterling silver contact 
Cover plate and switch segments mat 





PRO! 
of glossy ivory plastic (H. J. Theile 
Corporation, Whitinsville, Mass.). AME} 
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In a cigarette, , 





taste makes 





the difference- 
and Luckies 


taste better! 





s- 
D- 
af 
P 


For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 
taste better! 





©A. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF She American obacee Company 


AMERICA’s LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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SOMETHING 
WONDERFUL 


PENS 


when you change to PHILIP MORRIS: 


Heres why: 


YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE, in case 
after case, coughs due to smoking disappear 
... parched throat clears up... that stale 
“smoked-out” feeling vanishes. 


YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE, once 
again, you'll really taste your cigarette—the 
good, clean taste of fine, mild tobacco. Your 
food will taste better, too! And you'll know 
you've made a wise change .. . for your own 
good, 


YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE you'll 
be smoking the ome cigarette with a differ- 
ence in manufacture . . . av important differ- 
ence that avoids the main cause of cigarette 
irritation. 


YOU'LL FEEL BETTER BECAUSE, day after 
day, you'll be smoking the cigarette recom- 
mended by eminent nose and throat specialists 
to patients who smoke . . . the ONE cigarette 
proved definitely milder than any other 
leading brand.* 


* For complete proof, published in leading 
medical journals, write to Philip Morris, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Ys! Youth ook better. 


when you change to PHILIP MORRIS! 











cat DHILIP MORRI 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service tu 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
) ee @ 





156. Your Sxmxi ImprRovEMENT Pro. 
GRAM: Ideas and suggestions for organiz- 
ing and operating skill improvement and 
training programs in industry. Underscores 
persistent shortage of skilled workers in 
almost every industry as soon as expansion 
occurs, and stresses need for continual 
preparedness for such emergencies. In 
cludes checklist for employer’s evaluation 
of own training program currently in 
operation (16 pages). 


157. How to Save ADMINISTRATION 
EXPENSES AND EsTtaTE Taxes: Discusses 
savings possible in administration expenses 
and in federal estate taxes through non- 
taxable gifts provided for in present tax 
legislation. Outlines how taxes may be 
saved, and lists estimated administrative 
expenses and primary duties of an execu- 
tor in the probate of an estate (5 pages). 


158. THe THREAT TO Our NATIONAL 
Securiry: Recent CED statement on na- 
tional policy. Concerned with the nature 
of the external threat to American and 
world security, goals and objectives of our 
foreign and military policies, and the po 
litical, economic, psychological and mil- 
tary means which should be used her 
and abroad to meet the threat (44 pages). 


159. InpusTRIAL STRENGTH—ASSURANCE 
ror Peace: Addressing the National Se 
curity Industrial Association, DuPont’ 
President Crawford Greenewalt stresses 
the importance of U. S. industrial super 
ority in both war and peace, and points ou! 
that it may be a primary factor in dit 
couraging attack. To maintain such 0 
periority constant progress is indicated 
Research, possibly the root of our security, 
is essential. Praises free enterprise; 
ments of competition and cooperation vi 
for continuance of industrial progress (12 
pages). 


160. How To Win Awarps AND INFLU 
ENCE AUDIENCEs: Illustrated booklet by 
Graffic Institute, pointing up its effective 
ness in the design of annual reports 
other direct mail literature, as shown bj 
the number of awards these have 
in contests and annual report ratings (6 
pages). 


161. ADEQUATE Roaps FoR A STRONGH 
America: “From mud to muddle” in thitt 
years. Such is the state of Americ 
highways, illustrated pictorially and 
ically in this booklet. Shows how 
inadequate and obsolete roads affect J 
parts of the economy (29 pages). 
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THE FORBES INDEX 
a See Ve wal: to fe 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural 


) 
3. How working? week 
ee we ing? (BLS average ly 


4. on people spending or saving? (FRB department store 
sa 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debts, 141 
key centers) 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for 








: five components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
d 
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M Fi OR EC "A S T Stocks Don’t Reflect Confidence 
cu- by B. C. FORBES —_ Around mid-September stocks dipped 
s). and went still lower in the forepart of 
“PROCEED with caution.” Total net working capital is being October, reflecting lack of confidence. 
vAL That has become the prevailing built up impressively. That stocks have lost strong appeal 
wid motto of business and industry. While it is true that outlays for new _ is reflected by the drastic shrinkage in 
i The consuming public tightened its construction, expansion, improvements, turnover. To date this year transactions 
pf pursestrings months ago. This Summer have been running high, the fact thata 2 the New York Stock Exchange have 
0 retail trade, on the whole, was quite sizable percentage of the necessary shriveled by more than 100,000,000 
iil dull. Lately it has picked up somewhat, wherewithal has been raised through shares, a fact which provides bases for 
rere and the outlook at the moment is for borrowing and through the sale of drawing unfavorable deductions. 
es). reasonable activity. But certainly not securities, indicates that managements One towering truth is that an ever- 
a for any orgy of individual or family are disposed to act cautiously, to avoid increasing number of American citizens 
spending. the risk of fatal financial trouble should have become alarmed over the unceas- 
. One significant sign is the very sub- lean times come. ing spread of bureaucracy, the con- 
po stantial increase in volume of life in- It must be disappointing to Stalin to tantly rising interference of govern- 
vt surance. Apparently the notion propa- learn that total employment in the ment with our long-cherished economy 
a gated by the New Deal that it was not United States surges around the highest of individual enterprise. 
de necessary for people to try to save peaks ever attained. Under the New Deal and under the 
- money for a rainy day has lost its grip. It should be observed, however, that mis-named Fair Deal, Washington has 
sted. Increasing numbers are, wisely, reach- one potent factor has been the abnor- usurped multiplying authority in every 
rity, ing the sound conclusion that, instead mal volume of building—home construc- area of our lives and our endeavors. 
ele of depending entirely upon political tion, commercial construction, indus- Should the Democrats win hands- 
. handouts, prudence counsels the accu- * trial construction. down on November 4, should America 
( mulation of savings’ by themselves. My humble opinion is that this rip- emerge from the voting with a Demo- | 
While this policy and procedure mean snorting boom will ’ere long begin to cratic President and a Democratic-con- 
Bm lessened buying, the over-all economic simmer down, especially because of the ‘trolled Congress, the dire prospect 
t by effect is entirely wholesome. unprecedented current cost of labor would be that the nation will be driven 
tive Ind a h < and most materials. Ever since Biblical farther and farther along the road to 
- and ndustry’s Anchor to Windward times lean years have followed fat Socialism. 
n by The trend throughout industry also years. In this respect history is likely to Even so, panickyness should not be 
yrned is towards conservatism. repeat itself. allowed to run wild. 
p (6 
re a sasesiaieail 
ae *Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
thirty Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. March April May June July = Aug. Sept. 
sd Production ...........:. 117.8 118.4 117.8 119.3 128.6 118.9 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 
rica Employment ........... 107.8 107.6 109.5 105.5 105.4 105.6 106.2 106.5 1065 105.4 1078 100.4 
raph OD. sssdchanimcnecss 101.5 101.5 103.2 102.3 102.0 101.8 9.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 100.8 
y oo ED .cosssncsespesents 98.9 103.2 100.8 100.9 8.3 98.7 97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 
venvenaanes 1227 125.5 137.4 127.7 
ct 
‘or bes November 1, 1952 
































INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Companies with only one class of stock 


I HAVE received numerous letters from 
readers suggesting an article discussing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
owning stock in Corporations that have 





Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts ... For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











H-O-W F-O-R-T-U-N-E-S 
A-R-E M-A-D-E 


“Have taken over $100,000 profit out of 
cemmodity trades the past 2 years because 
ef your service.’”-—KANSAS. 

“Made about $26,000 on a capital of about 
$5,000 to begin with.”—N.C. 

“More than DOUBLED my money in com- 
modities following your advice, since latter part 
ef August to early December 1951.”—TEXAS. 

“Following your market advice, made some 
big money. —Through profits from your advice, 

ve just : ANOTHER 160-acre 
ranch.”’-—CAL 

Completed Fr profitable trades and no 
lesing trades with your fine service.”—-TEXAS. 


H-O-W DID THEY DO IT? 


Easily—quickly—following DEFINITE advices in 
our twice-a-week Tuesday- tr | market letters 
eovering: (1) COTTON (2) COTTONSEED OIL 
8) ——— (4) WHEAT (5) CORN (6) OATS 
MMODITY trading is very fascinating—at tim 
oe move FAST, yielding BIG profits QUICK 
help our subscribers make money in 
MODITIES then transfer part of profits to Brocks 
we recommend. We advised buying GILLETTE in 
1042 at $1.50, more in 1949 at $12.50, now $32.50 
ag ry in 1942 at 3. more =. 1942 \ $22.75, 
WHE STEEL at $36. 


$23%, $48. WORTHINGTON 
Our merkat studies date back to year 1918. Market 
Advisory Bureau began business Feb. 1, 1928—now 
. Registered with Securities & 
Exchange wae. m3 LOOKED-UP-TO 
COMMODITY-STOCK VICE IN THE WORLD! 
TO GET ACQUAINTED - Our next 5 complete 
¥ snd FRIDAY market letters ters, covering 
IG MAR tioned above, via air- 
mail—ONLY $i. IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE. 
Use form below. 


Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM—P. 0. Box 2106—Atlanta |, Ga. 
Send me your next 5 complete market letters 


sovering all 7 great markets mentioned above, via 
AIRMAIL. Enclosed is $1. 


PRR ER eee eee eee EHH EEE EEE E EEE E EEE EEE SED 














only one class of stock. I refer to com- 
panies having no debt or senior securi- 
ties of any kind, merely common stock. 

When a company has just one class 
of stock, all of the earnings after ex- 
penses go to the common, since there 
are no deductions for bond interest 
charges or dividends to preferred stock 
holders. Common stockholders, there- 
fore, are the sole owners of the business 
and are in a position to reap benefits 
when profits are good, both income- 
wise and appreciation-wise. I do not 
mean to convey the thought that com- 
panies having common stock only pay 
out all their earnings in dividends, as 








Name 
Admiral 
Alpha Portland Cement 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
Anaconda 


Boeing 
Briggs 


Chrysler 
Comb. Engineering 
Douglas 


. 


Grumman 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Libby-Owens-Ford 


Motor Wheel 
National Acme 
Newport News 
North Amer. Aviation 
Ohio Oil 
Otis 
Parke, Davis 

J. C. Penney 

Phelps Dodge 


Revere Copper 
Rubberoid 
St. Joseph Lead 


Stewart-Wamer 
Sunshine Biscuits 


United Carbon 
United Fruit 
Vanadium 


Wrigley 


NIE, oc Liwhislelc bie be dekobbecces 
Gen. Portland Cement .................. 
I EA a dk uh we a beetles 
EN eo 


i Pe . occas non swececceee 
Cg ES | 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 
ee) 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eees 


cece nk sd ues cee eniee 
Westinghouse Air Brake................ 


ee ee 





Advance release by air mail of this regular article will be sent 
to interested readers on the duy of its writing. Rates on request. 
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this is not the case. I merely wish to =_ 
point out that when a company’s capi- 
talization consists of but one class of 
stock dividends can be more liberal. 
When the number of common shares 
is small, less than 1,000,000, and when 
companies are closely held, wide price 
swings in ‘the stock usually result. 
Many investors prefer a small capita- 
lization because of wide price move- 
ments. However, I think it wise for the 
inexperienced investor to be fully aware : 
of the fact that markets in closely held : 
securities are usually very thin and t 
often difficult in which to operate. k 
I submit the following list which is t 
not all-inclusive (there are over 200 
companies listed on the NYSE in this r 
category), but represents companies, t 
having only one class of stock, which 
are in good financial condition and ; 
appear able to pay some dividend. ’ 
0 
Dividends ! 
Recent Indicated Paid 0 
Price Dividend “Yield Since h 
ee 1.00 3.3 1944 
via. oap ee 3.00 6.9 1935 V 
wae 4.50 6.9 1934 a 
yma aa 2.00 74 1936 a 
sone ae 3.00 7.9 1936 . 
Cig 3.50 6.5 1939 ' 
aan 2.00 6.1 1934 , 
sae ee ee 1.25 7.8 1940 b 
ee 2.00 5.6 1942 i 
au ae 3.00 8.4 1934 
se ee 3.00 6.9 1907 8 
ie 6.00 7.5 1996 tl 
a. 3.00 7.7 1911 : 
se 3.00 5.0 1938 \ 
dna a 3.00 6.9 1947 : 
eres ee 2.00 1.7 1933 a 
ae 6.00 8.7 1934 fe 
came. 5.00 8.7 1934 a 
eC 1.20 48 1936 u 
cee 2.00 5.7 1933 : 
ioan: ee 1.20 5.7 1948 
ue ae 8.50 5.2 1934 : 
aes ae 3.75 6.2 1934 : 
tice ae 2.00 8.3 1935 a 
ie ae 3.00 9.7 1936 tl 
Pe 3.00 8.7 1931 2 
a 1.25 8.3 1948 
ian 3.00 5.9 1940 ul 
iuap sa 2.50 7.0 1908 - 
ccnp ee 1.80 4.3 1878 , 
icy 8.50 5.3 1922 
ae 3.00 8.6 1934 
as ae 3.00 6.7 1895 c 
40h 2.50 8.6 1946 in 
eee 3.00 5.2 1889 WI 
re 3.00 8.1 1934 nN 
28 2.95 8.0 1936 
die 1.75 9.2 1939 ; 
eae 4.00 6.2 1997 i 
con ae 5.50 5.4 1921 tk 
ol) an 100 @5.3 1936 vi 
ee 2.50 43 1933 It 
a ae 79 1899 of 
eo 2.40 6.7 1948 
Loe 1.20 5.2 1992 . 
aie 2,00 8.0 1875 . 
sale 4.25 5.8 1918 
Nowe 














The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret of quick fortune 
building. It is far better to know the 
time to sell to the false optimists and the 
time to buy from the misguided pessi- 
mists than it is to be familiar with market 
theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 


their potential values largely eliminates “97 Safety Rules” for investors and 


YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 
DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 






from the dangers of ill advised specula- 
tion, 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our re 
search should often produce even greater 
fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund-enhancement research. 





the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We 
follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently, we 
are examining certain low priced special growth situations to 
uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune-building poten- 
tials for immediate enhancement. We are amazed at the fortune- 
building potentials of the low priced stocks we are recommending. 

Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chances Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover 

€ growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in making 

fortunes for hundreds of our clients. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
Investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth. While we await opportunities like we now 
see in low price stocks they need instruction to protect them 





ee 





That alone will offset inflation. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we realize 
that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Included among the stocks below are several that 
have been making new highs. A few will go much 
higher. Others may ‘“‘look” like they are going 
higher but have reached upside objectives and 
should be sold sow. : 
You will also recognize several issues that have 
been declining to new lows. Many of these are 
headed drastically lower, even though they have 
already reacted sharply. A few, however, have 
reached downside objectives, have shown signs 
of bottom. 


Phillips Pet. Molybdenum Warren Pet. 
Shell Oil Panhandle EPL Ohio Oil 
Houston Oil Pure Oil Bendix Aviation 
Sinclair Oil Stand. Oil N.J. Westinghouse 
Willys Overl’d Grt. Nor. Ry. Capital Airlines 
Burry Biscuit Interlake Iron Safeway Stores 
U. S. Rubber Revere Copper Elec. Auto-Lite 
Celanese Corp. Detroit Edison Magnavox 
Anaconda Sylvania Col. Broad. A 
Daystrom Borg-Warner Corn Products 


Market action analysis tells you which stocks will 
probably go higher, which lower. Each analysis 
visually projects the trend, so that at a glance you 
can estimate probable tops and bottoms. With 
this yardstick, more accurate than earnings, yields 
and dividends alone, you can decide immediately 
whether to buy, hold or sell. 


Cont. Oil Lion Oil Cities Serv. 
Tex. Pac.C&O Can. Pac. Ry. Sunray Oil 
Sharp & Dohme Socony Vac. Colum. Gas 
Raytheon Claude Neon Fed. Dept. St. 
Sante Fe Rayonier Cessna 
Con. Edison Natl. Cash Reg. E. W. Bliss 
U. S. Lines Stewart-Warner Newmont Min. 
Adams Exp. Monsanto Cleve. Elec. 
Cont. Motors Chrysler Nor. Pac. Ry. 
Noma Elec. Natl. Biscuit Case, J. I. 
Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-11. Or send only $5 with this ad for series F-11 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York vr" N. Y. 





WANTED—$3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about the 
huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES MARKET 
where growth companies start, where Mutual Funds 
sell. For $3.50 you receive year’s subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
monthly pocket size magazine read by thousands. 
Features include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of listed pani Also industry 
analyses, utility motes, initial public offerings, 
mutual memos, stock index, CANADIAN comment, 
free literature service, company briefs. 





FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 


to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 18A, Jenkintown, Pa. 








i 
“A CHANGE _ 
IN TUNE” A current bulletin 


recommends a change from our market 
program of the past 40 months, and 
suggests a specific course of action. 
To receive it, PLUS THE NEXT 
FOUR ISSUES of our service, just 
mail in $1 with your name and ad- 
dress. (New readers only, please.) 
Dow Theory 


BARBOUR'S sonicosez 


— W. Adams Street — Chicago 3, Ill. 














MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical probabilities discouraging 


TecunicaL relationships since the 
spring of 1951 have indicated the prob- 
ability of an unsatisfactory market per- 
formance during 1952-1953. Several 
times this year it has seemed as though 
these technical indications were about 
to be proved all wrong. Each time, 
however, the market ran into difficul- 
ties that prevented it from staging a 
sustained major advance. Even the 
minor pre-election rally during October 
was held up by a temporary selling 
climax type of reaction that forced the 
D-] industrial average below the clos- 
ing low in September despite a 12 to 1 
probability against such a pattern. 

An adverse technical situation has 
thus prevented the market from follow- 
ing normal historical expectations call- 
ing for an advance between the nomi- 
nating conventions and the election. 
Unfortunately the technical probabili- 
ties continue discouraging. Experience 
with similar technical conditions under 
regulation points to the probability of 
further decline after the elections. How- 
ever, allowance must be made for a 
December-January seasonal rally inter- 
rupting the intermediate downtrend. 

It is interesting to note that even if 
General Eisenhower wins the election, 
the historical record confirms the tech- 
nical probabilities calling for a decline 
rather than any sustained advance in 
the stock market. At least it has not 
been a habit of the market since the 


Civil War to do very much in the 
months following an election that re. 
sulted in a change of party administra. 
tion at Washington. There have been 
seven such changes during the last sey. 
enty years and, without exception, it 
has always been possible to buy stocks 
in December at average prices below 
those prevailing just before election. 

There is always a temptation to scof 
at past historical records. It is usually 
easy to discover reasons why the pres- 
ent situation is different from anything 
in previous experience. In the present 
situation it is a relatively simple matter 
to do this. For example, it can be point. 
ed out that in the seven elections that 
produced a change in parties, the stock 
market declined either because we were 
ectually in a depression or around the 
top of a prosperity cycle which forced 
the liquidation of stocks as a result of 
stringent credit conditions. 

If it were not for the factors of stock 
market regulation and record-breaking 
labor costs, I would be inclined to 
ignore past precedent, and in the event 
of General Eisenhower's victory I woul 
look for an important advance in stock 


prices. However, in view of the fat | 


that whoever is elected will inherit th 
regulated market and existing hig 
labor costs, I feel compelled to follow 
the technical relationships that continu 
to foreshadow an uncertain stock ma 
ket situation. 
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The territory served by West Penn Electric System 
of 29,000 square miles—in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Ohio and Virginia—contains a large 
share of the nation’s glass manufacturers. It is under 
this important industrial classification that more than 
four percent of the System’s revenues are obtained. 


Our glass industry customers reflect many kinds of 
progress. Their plants produce plate and window 
glass, pressed and blown ware, hollow ware and 
bottles, wire and configurated glass. They also turn 
out safety and laminated glass, furniture glass, opti- 
cal blanks, and a great variety of industrial glass. 
Virtually every home, every business and every in- 
dustry in America go to make up today’s constantly 
expanding market for glass products. 


Natural resources in West Penn Electric’s service 
area contribute to the consistent growth of the 
glass industry. Here are plentiful supplies of glass 
sand and grinding sand, refractory brick, tank blocks, 
limestone . . . and electric power. Soda ash supplies 
are nearby. Here, too, exist low-cost river transporta- 
tion and a wealth of ideal plant sites. Friendly small- 
town living, which characterizes West Penn Electric 
territory, further encourages management and 
skilled employees to settle and prosper here. 





Principal operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company + The Potomac Edison Company * West Penn Power Company 
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INTEREST FOR: LIFE 
ON TAX MONEY 
YOU CAN SAVE 


IN 1952 





POMONA COLLEGE offers you a unique 
investment opportunity. It pays income 
to you for life at a rate of interest equal 
to the average net yield earned each year 
on the invested funds of the college. And 
better still, part of your cost is paid for 
by tax money. This permits you to receive 
income for life on money you would 
otherwise pay out in income taxes. 

Save Capital Gains Tax 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use secur- 
ities for the purchase of a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract. You realize full 
market value of the property you transfer 
and you eliminate all capital gains tax. 

If you are interested in 
knowing more about this 
unique plan—where the 
principal will be used 
ultimately to establish 
a memorial in your 
name—then it will pay 
you to write today for 
this free booklet. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont California 











Your Position 
in Commodities 
May be Wrong! 


You can find out what the Nation's leading 
commodity analysts advise NOW. Send only 
$1.00 for 4 weeks’ trial subscription with 
The Experts’ opinion on general outlook and 
their viewpoint on Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Cottonseed Oil and Lard plus 
clear-cut trading recommendations in each. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. C1-541, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








Bull Market? 


On July 24 the Dow Theory indicated a 
renewal of the bull market. The majority 
of the experts are bullish. Will they be 
right or wrong? The procedure given by 
Curtiss Dahl in his book “Consistent 
Profits in the Stock Market” will be on 
the right side of any big price move 
whether up or down. Write for descrip- 
tive literature which gives proof. You 
will never regret it. Write Tri-State 
Offset Co., 817 Main Street, Dept. M, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





The post-election outlook 


THE post-election behavior of the stock 
market, it seems to me, will depend on 
(a) who is elected, and (b) whether 
the market is enthusiastic, neutral or 
pessimistic the week before the poll. I 
think any wide movement in either di- 
rection will be washed out over a 
period of a few weeks or a few months, 
reasoning that the election result won't 
make so much difference in the level 
of the FRB Index of Production, earn- 
ings and dividends (over a period of a 
year or so) as some passionately may 
assume. 

Obviously an Eisenhower victory 
would find more immediate bullish re- 
flection in stock prices if the market is 
“down” just before election than if it is 
“up”; and a Stevenson victory would 
develop more selling if the market is 
“up” than if it is “down.” 

The same “demand areas” (260-265 
in the Industrials and 90-95 in the 
Rails) and the same “supply areas” 
(274-282 in the Industrials and 100- 
106 in the Rails) appear on the charts. 
As this is written, the market still is 
“locked in” between these limits. It 
would appear to be awaiting new incen- 
tives, one way or the other, to move 
out of a long-standing trading area. 
In the meantime, about all that can be 
said is that, so far, the Rails have been 
acting better than the Industrials. 

As indicated in recent columns, for 
the present I favor a rather conserva- 
tive policy toward stocks. I would 
grade up stock portfolios from more 
speculative issues to equities of higher 
quality possessing some defensive char- 
acteristics. In many cases, I find, this 
can be done without any sacrifice in 
dividend income. 

In making new purchases, too, it 
probably is best to put emphasis on 
defensive issues. Right at the moment, 
in other words, I am not in favor of 
trying to find bargains in low-priced 
highly speculative “depressed” stocks 
such as the Sugars, the Distillers, the 
Textiles, the Carpets, etc. 

Without being too emphatic about it, 
I would like to suggest that the “bet- 
ter” Oil Shares have sustained quite a 
correction. Most of them are off 15% 
or more from their 1952 tops, and some 
are off 25% or more. The correction 
appears to have been largely “techni- 
cal,” the cancelling out of some of the 
previous over-enthusiasm. Too many 
people owned too many oil stocks. The 
decline does, however, have some in- 
dustry background: (1) The demand 
for refined products now seems to be 
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growing at a more normal rate of %& 
to 4% per annum against a previously 
abnormal rate of 8% to 10%; and (2) 
“spreads” between prices for “prod- 
ucts” and prices for crude have nar- 
rowed and could narrow further. A 
great many companies, especially thos 
with more refining and marketing cap 
acity than crude production, depend o 
the “spreads” for an important part of 
their profits. 

Most oil company dividends are 
fairly well protected even if earning 
should drop as much as 20% or 30%; and 
in event of less lush conditions in the 
industry, not so much money would be 
taken from profits to place in riew prop. 
erty. The danger of wholesale dividend 
cuts for oil companies is not apparent. 
Present good yields, therefore, should 
be a sustaining factor in petroleum 
share prices. 

Among the oil stocks which are be 
ginning to look attractive to me ar 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texm 
Company, Standard Oil of Californie, 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil, Atlantic Re. 
fining, Pure Oil and Louisiana Land ¢ 
Exploration. I would want to be highly 
selective in buying any of these Cans 
dian landspread oil company shares. | 
would be loath to buy or hold share 
of refining and marketing companies 
which have a bad ratio of production 
to refining capacity. Don’t forget tha 
} woud prices are fixed by the law 
of supply and demand, whereas crude 
prices are “regulated” or “administered” 
prices. In event of “product” price 
weakness, the “spread” between crude 
and products will narrow, hurtin 
profits. 









COMMON WEALT 
smeVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Californie 
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One of the “good” stocks which 
appeals to me now is American 
Agricultural Chemical, currently sell- 
ing around 65 to make the $4.50 
dividend (paid in each one of the past 
five years) return 6.9%. The company 
is in a very strong financial position; no 
bonds or preferred, and in late years 
no borrowing has been necessary to 
take care of the inventories and receiv- 
ables of a highly seasonal business. It 
is in a favorable trade position, being 
one of the leading factors in fertilizer. 
It serves a “growth” industry, due to 
the fact that more and more farmers 
are learning that commercial fertilizer 
pays off in crops. Earnings in years 
ended June 30 have been: 1952, $6.17 
a share; 1951, $6.48; 1950, $6.11; 
1949, $6.78; 1948, $6.87; and 1947, 
$6.84. It is estimated that the company 
can earn $4.85 a share after normal 
taxes before EPT begins to accrue, so 
American Agricultural Chemical could 
be a beneficiary of the end of excess 


profits tax. 
A month ago, I commented on 
Admiral Corporation, calling the 


company the second largest manufac- 
turer of TV sets, doing about 10% of 
the business. I am told that it is the 
largest company, making more sets than 
RCA, and a substantially larger per- 
centage than I mentioned. The claim is 
that Admiral made 13% to 14% of all 
sets sold in 1951. I estimated that 
profits might reach $5 a share this year. 
That figure, I am told, is too high, with 
perhaps $4.25 a share a more reason- 
able expectation. This corporation has 
a very aggressive money-making man- 
agement and next year should take a 
substantially higher percentage of the 
refrigerator and home freezer market. 
No early increase in the cash dividend 
rate is in prospect. 

Sunbeam Corporation is getting back 

“on the beam” as a “growth” situation 
with good earning power. In the Sep- 
tember quarter net was 85 cents on the 
split-up stock against 28 cents a year 
ago. The outlook for profits in the 
fourth quarter is excellent with around 
$1.50 a share looking like a reasonable 
hope. A year ago only 90 cents was 
eamed in the fourth quarter. Scare 
buying after Korea put this company’s 
appliance business out of seasonal pat- 
tern and borrowed demand. from the 
future. The pattern of both sales and 
inventories now seems back to normal. 
I would encourage purchases of this 
growth” stock at around 30. It pays 
$1 regular plus extras. Net for 1952 
should be about $3 to $3.40 a share 
against $3.70 in 1951 and $5.51 in 
1950, which was an abnormal year. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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50 STOCKS TO SELL 


Outlook for many active issues 
warrants switch to stronger stocks 


_ you protecting your stock market profits against weak- 
ness now developing in many individual issues? With 
competition increasing, and 7 out of 10 companies showing 
earnings declines, investors should be prepared for lower prices 
for many “Big Name” issues. At the same time opportunities for 





investment 


rofits still exist in stocks of those exceptional 


concerns which are showing good results despite controls, 


rising costs and higher taxes. 


50 TO SELL— 20 TO BUY 


In a new, exclusive Report UNITED Service gives definite Buy 
or Sell advice on the following and other active issues. 


Allied Chemical Goodyear Carrier Corp Lockheed Aircraft Phillips Pet 
Amer Steel Fdr §Baldwin-Lima Freeport Sulphur Owens-ill Glass Trans World Air 
Atlas Powder Barber Oil National Lead Pittsburgh Coke Pan Amer W Air 
Louisville & Nash Beech-Nut Pack _Inter Nickel Royal Typewriter Gen Am Trans 
Amer Distilling Greyhound Corp Amer Cyanamid Texas Pacland Remington Rand 
Amer Woolen Jones & Laughlin U S$ Smelting Timken Roller B Bunker Hill & S 
Cuban Am Sugar Lovisiana Land Gulf, Mobile 2 Q WestindSugar Chi & No West 
Deep Rock Oil © Seaboard Oil Amer Bank Note United Shoe Mach Crucible Steel 
Eagle-Picher Simmons Co Pacific Gas & El = Purity Bakeries © Magma Copper 
Amer Radiator Texas Gulf Sulph American Airl U S Rubber Sperry Corp 


Read why UNITED is advising profit taking on many of the above 
stocks—alse which 20 issues are recommended for current investment. 


Yours with One Months, “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory serviee. 





























Send now. Just $20 a quarter. Trial sub. 
scription, plus trading rules, only $2. | 


The Robert Moody Grain Analysis 


BOX 599 





LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 











We factually measure the effect of 
BARING AWE ENG PRESSURE 
Send $1 for Se ewe 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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50,000 Investment Facts! 




















FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Stock Factograph” 
Manual 


The 38th goutens edition of this 304- 


facts you want to know. Over 23,000 copies mailed 
to customers in past ten weeks! 


Send $5 today, with this “ad”, for your 
copy. Or send $11 for 6-months’ trial trial subscription 
for FINANCIAL WORLD, now in its Sist Year 
of Service to Investors, and receive the newly 
published “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL 
in addition to 26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, and 6 monthly copies of “INDEPEN- 
DENT APPRAISALS’ with useful DATA and 
RATINGS on 1,970 listed stocks. Send check or 
Money Order—or ask us to bill you. 





SAMPLE PAGES 
Sent Free on Request 











FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








UNDERCOVER 
BUYING-SELLING REVEALED 


Informed investors who know the value of 
accurate timing will find our service the key 
to bigger profits. Buying vs. Selling strength 
in 378 stocks analyzed in our weekly service. 


Send for free copy of “‘Let’s Look At The Record.” 


Crawley’s Investment Analysis 


Dept. F-124 
Security Building, Pasadena 1, California 











RIDE TO A PROFIT 


Ji witear/Fu FUTUR 


Be in the market aj! the time and on the right 7 
side for the long movements up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28%4c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 











STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Farewell to E.P.T.? 


Ir 1s a better than even chance that the 
Excess Profits Tax will be permitted to 
lapse on its statutory expiration date of 
June 80, 1952. At least, it will be 
greatly modified. Even the Secretary of 
the Treasury, just about the last person 
whom one would expect voluntarily to 
drop a source of sizable revenue—some 
$3 billion in the current fiscal year— 
admitted that EPT was a bad tax, diffi- 
cult to administer properly, that it had 
become an open invitation to waste and 
extravagance, and that he was not op- 
posed to letting it expire. 

Of course, it had been known for a 
long time that this tax is economically 
unsound and grossly unfair, that it 
penalizes efficiency and good manage- 
ment and that it encourages the often 
unwise expenditure of the so-called 18 
cent dollars. Furthermore, the revenue 
from this tax was comparatively disap- 
pointing. Nothing, however, was done, 
or could be done, in an election year. 
It is always good politics to tax “ex- 
cessive profits,” regardless of how flim- 
sily “excessive” may be defined. Next 
year the chances are very much better 
that political considerations will be 
subordinated to good economics and 
sound fiscal practices. 

There are two ways of looking at the 
effects of the possible termination of 


EPT. Those who think that business 
and earnings will continue to be good 
after June 30, 1953, will see in it the 
removal of the ceiling on earnings. 
Others, who are more pessimistically 
inclined, are emphasizing the cushion- 
ing effect of tax relief if profits should 
decline next year. 

Take Republic Steel, for instance, 
which last year earned $9.03 a share 
and paid $4 dividends. The company 
paid $4.92 a share in EPT and its over- 
all tax rate was 68%. If the steel boom 
should subside and if profits before 
taxes should decline, say 40%, Republic 
Steef's earnings after taxes would be 
reduced by only 10%, assuming contin- 
uation of the present 52% regular cor- 
porate income tax, but elimination of 
the excess profits tax. Thus a 40% de- 
cline will be cushioned to a mere 10% 


tf business activity should continue at 
a high level for some time to come, many 
corporations, especially growth com- 
panies and others which are particu- 
larly efficient and well managed, will 
report substantially larger earnings and 
be able to pay larger dividends. For 
example, General Motors’ earnings of 
$5.63 a share in 1951 would be $7.60 
a share without EPT, and the $4 divi- 
dend rate not only would be more 





STOCKS WHICH SHOULD BENEFIT FROM ELIMINATION OF E.P.T. 


1951 Earnings 
As Reported Before E.P.T. 


Clark Equipment 

Thompson Products 
American Cyanamid 

Food Machinery & Chemicals 
Union Carbide 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Merck & Co. 


Allis-Chalmers 

General Electric 

Westinghouse Electric 
ina 
International Harvester 

Aluminum Co. of America 


International Paper 
Marathon Corp. 
General Railway Signal 
Republic Steel 

United States Steel 

B. F. Goodrich 
Reynolds Tobacco 


Estimated Indic. 
1952 Current 
Dividend Yield 


$3.50 6.4% 
400 68 
3.00 57 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Present 
Price 


$7.69 55 
7.66 59 
12.07 53 
8.38 53 
5.12 55 
5.16 40 
4.47 63 —-2.00 
7.96 71 4.00 
3.66 43 60 
4.91 47 ~ 2,00 
2.46 25 90 
3.65 32 1.00 
12.49 51 4.00 
7.06 63 3.00 
5.10 42 2.00 
7.32 80 2.37% 
6.50 30 2.00 
10.90 81 3,00 
5.04 33 —s«:1.60 
8.47 49 3.00 
4.52 24 #=§=6.1.20 
6.05 30 250 
13.95 88 350 
9.55. 38 3,00 
12.27 66 =: 2.50 
4.18 87 2.00 
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amply covered by earnings, but also 
likely to be increased. 

There are numerous industries where 
the excess profits tax has been com- 
paratively unimportant and which, 
therefore, would benefit less from its 
elimination. In this category are the 
railroads, utilities, oil and mining indus- 
tries and those who were not so for- 
tunate as to earn big profits, like the 
retail trade and the textile and motion 
picture industries. : 

It is quite possible that OPS price 
controls will also be permitted to vanish 
from the economic scene next year. 
Aside from the fact that the effective- 
ness of general price controls is at best 
highly questionable, the only reason for 
keeping OPS alive until now will pass 
into history on November 4. The prin- 
cipal purpose it served was to enable 
the Administration to use it politically 
by claiming that only the OPS pre- 
vented an even greater rise in the cost 
of living. 

The OPS by now exists largely on 
paper, but some industries are still 
being hurt by it, and, I believe, treated 
unfairly. I have in mind, for instance, 
the cigarette manufacturers who asked 
for, and were refused, a very modest 
price increase of 22c per thousand. 
While the industry lacks dynamic 
growth, cigarette stocks, the blue chips 
of a decade ago, could stage an excellent 
recovery, if relieved by both EPT and 
OPS. On that basis Reynolds Tobacco 
could earn $5 a share or more, which 
would make it distinctly attractive at 
its present price of 37. 








UP 20,700%——_ 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Richfield 
Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. had 
comparative ‘rises. In 1951 Eureka Corp. 
WARRANTS were speculative favorites. 
WARRANTS move faster and further 
than any other type of security. — 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases — explores many avenues of their 
Profitable purchase and_ sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York i, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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PRODUCTIVE DOLLARS FOR INDUSTRY 














LOW-PRICED OILS 


A survey of small oil companies with 
holdings in the Williston, San Juan, 
Julesburg or other western oil areas will 
be sent free and without obligation. Ask 
for a copy. 

Alt are actively trading stocks selling 
below one dollar per share. 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


P.O. Box 101 











Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Aetna INpustriAL CorPoraTION 
Announces Completion of the Acquisition of 


GLOBE KNITTING WORKS 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Founded 1888 


(As of Oct. 17, 1952 known as MopeRN Gtosg, INC.) 


—Through purchase of 97.2% of its common’ stock 
from over 762 stockholders | 
7 =: 


The acquisition of Globe Knitting Works (now known as 
Modern Globe, Inc.) by Aetna Industrial Corporation 
further strengthens the Group of Aetna-operated organiza- 
tions and marks the third company acquired by Aetna Indus- 
trial in the textile field alone . . . The other two textile 
companies are the Oscar Heineman Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois (founded in 1893) and Champlain Spinners, Inc., 
Whitehall, New York (founded in 1891) . . . Many bene- 
fits by integrated operation are expected to flow to all three 
companies from this single ownership. 


Modern Globe, Inc., as it is now known, is a long-estab- 
lished corporation—founded some 64 years ago. During 
that period it has maintained an unblemished record, with 
excellent bank and trade relations and customer friends. 


It has a high reputation for producing a fine line of men’s, 
women’s, boy’s and children’s knitted underwear and allied 
products, distributed in almost every state in the Union 
... Aetna Industrial will make every effort to maintain and 
enhance this enviable reputation. 

In line with Aetna Industrial’s policy, most key operating 
personnel will be retained, augmented wherever necessary, 
and all facilities of the parent company placed at Globe’s 
disposal to achieve maximum results in manufacturing, man- 
agement, distribution and sales. 


Action is now being taken to broaden the overall scope of 
Modern Globe, Inc., to build a more effective and more 
profitable operation. New ideas and improvements in prod- 
ucts and packaging are already under way, with an organ- 
ized aggressive sales drive and national advertising cam- 
paign now in contemplation. 
Walter W. Weismann, 
Chairman, Aetna Industrial Corporation 
x * * 

Aetna Industrial Corporation, an old established owning- 
operating company, is acquiring and expanding companies 
in the textile, machinery, lumber, building supplies, rubber 
goods, hand tools, light metal, asphalt, concrete, construc- 
tion and other varied industries. Aetna Industrial desires to 
acquire, for cash, additional sound, going companies or to 
effect mergers. Not less than $200,000 should be involved 
... preferably upwards of $1,000,000. We are not brokers 
-..we purchase for our own account only...decide quickly, 
appraise fairly, pay all cash promptly. Confidential nego- 
tiations assured. We also participate in . . . expand or re- 
organize businesses. (Brokers protected.) 


Address Executive Department 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 


TN 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
: Telephone MUrray Hill 8-5252 
Capital & Surplus Over $5,000,000. $10,000,000 Capital Available, 
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had enough, resigned his job to side- 
kick Dave Beck. For a moment, it 
looked as if Beck would be the big 
beneficiary of the union largesse. But 
Tobin had a kicker—the union created 
the post of president-emeritus, also at 
$50,000 per. 


Quo vadis? 


But before bowing out as chief frog, 
Tobin had a final croak about the Amer- 
ican economy. After the Korean war, 
predicted Tobin, an “awful stagnation 
of industry.” 

There were those who disagreed 
with Teamster Tobin. National Gypsum 
chairman Melvin H. Baker, for one, 
clipped an emphatic “No!” Looking 
over the past 20 years of economic, 
political and social change, Baker saw 
little chance for a serious recession. 
Government planning and high farm 
and labor incomes, he analyzed, are 
only a few of the powerful props now 
under the economy. 


Steel 


Whatever the long-term prospects, 
near-term horizons distinctly looked up 
in the post-steel-strike economy. Steel 
mills themselves, operating 64% over 
theoretical capacity, whittled away at 
pent-up demand. And those steelmen 
who found time to glance up from pro- 
duction schedules foresaw little abate- 
ment in activity before 1953 passes 
midstream. 


Carpets 

And a combination of strikes and 
close-to-the-vest buying by retailers has 
put carpeters back in the catbird’s seat. 
After 18 months of overstocked ware- 
houses and overpriced wool inventories, 
carpet makers once again are able to 
work against backlogs. Current short- 
ages are only in a few items, but these 
lines are the big volume ones. Now the 
long-frightened retailer must wait as 
long as five months for deliveries. 
Appliances 

With demand for appliances on the 
up-grade, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion recontrolled radio, television and 
phonograph parts—the first such action 
taken by the OPS. James D. Secrest, 
executive VP of the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers’ Association, squirmed 
over this “arbitrary” step and predicted 
“havoc throughout the industry.” What- 
ever the effect of the move, it was one 
more indication of the state of trade in 
the nation. 


Coal 


But with unemployment rolls at their 
low since War II and factories busily 
humming, a government that had long 
placated labor with industry’ ex- 
chequer got its signals crossed. Pug- 
nacious John L. Lewis awaited approval 
of the $1.90-a-day pay rise he had 
pried from soft coal mine operators. 
The miners, already pocketing 30% 
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SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


and 


UNDERVALUED STOCKS 


We are ever alert to locate special situations and under- 
valued securities that offer capital gains opportunities ... and 
from time to time issue reports covering these companies. 


If you desire to receive copies of such reports, please drop 
us a postal card giving your name and address. We will be 
glad to add your name to our mailing list. 


We will not contact you by representatives or telephone 
calls. Substantially all of our business is transacted by mail. 
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more than in January, 1950, deserved 
only 94 cents under Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board rules. The tripartite board 
was bitterly divided. An industry mem. 
ber who accused a labor colleague of 
a “cavalier” attitude was threatened 
with a punch in the nose. The decision 
clearly rested with the public member, 
headed by board chairman Archibald 
Cox. Almost 170,000 mine workers 
were already out on strike because their 
first paycheck did not contain the in- 
crease. When the board plumped for a 
$1.50 daily raise, the results were in- 
evitable. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Economics of American Manufacturing 


Thorough, authoritative, and up-to- 
date, this work treats American Indus- 
try as a whole, follows with uniform 
analyses of nineteen representative sec- 
tors. Included are: automobiles, ma- 
chine tools, aircraft, farm implements, 
leather goods, cotton textiles, food, bev- 
erages, tobacco, and furniture. Each is 
examined for its relative setting in the 
nation, size and importance, a 
port and government relationships; its 
structure, corporate ownership, control, 
location, capacity, technology, and cost 
factors; and financial factors and future 
outlook. A final chapter covers sources 
of industry data and bibliography. Ree- 
ommended especially to industrial 
economists, and business entrepreneurs 
(by Edward L. Allen, Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1952, $6.95). 


A Creed for Free Enterprise 


Inland Steel Company’s President 
Clarence B. Randall declares his faith 
in American free enterprise. Outspoken 
in his views on the role of production, 
its function as a tool of society, he dis- 
cusses responsibilities and limitations of 
the boss, relationships between busi- 
nessman and government, community, 
university and society at large. In all 
cases the steelman stresses mutual give- 
and-take. Randal] speaks of necessary 
incentives and profits, at the same time 
emphasizing a larger social and world 
interest which must balance self-interest 
inherent in the system (by Clarence B. 
Randall, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1952, $2.75). 


Creating an Industrial Civilization 


Eugene Staley’s book is a descriptive 
and narrative record of the 1951 Cor 
ning Conference on “Living in Indus 
trial Civilization” held under joint aus 
pices of the American Council 
Learned Societies and the Corning 
Glass Works. Concern of the confet- 
ence: human values’ place in today’s i 
dustrial and technological world. The 
participants: men and women from 
walks of life. Its emphasis on humat 
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relations, the conference represented an 
attempt to integrate material and indus- 
trial reality with humanistic, spiritual, 
and psychological factors of life, to 
achieve a truer perspective of our 
industrial civilization. The record is 
worthwhile reading for anyone con- 
cerned with the present status of our 
technological era (by Eugene Staley, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952, 
$4). 


1952 Britannica Book of the Year 


This fifteenth annual Britannica Book 
covering 1951’s most significant events 
and developments, probes almost every 
sphere of human activity. It contains 
approximately 800 articles, illustrated 
with about 400 photographs, 27 car- 
toons, 16 statistical charts and diverse 
maps. Once more, the volume contains 
a special feature initiated a few years 
ago: a general review of the cultural 
trends of the year. Designed primarily 
for Encyclopedia Britannica owners, the 
work should be an invaluable source 
of miscellaneous reference in schools, 
libraries, offices, and homes (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Iil.). 








Uniteo States Lines 
CompPaNy 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable De- 
cember 5, 1952, to holders of Common 
Stock of record November 21, 1952, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















Southern California 
1 Edison Company 


Serrwws 


DIVIDENDS 


' CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
, 4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 11 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has 
q authorized the payment of the 
4 following quarterly dividends: 
‘ 254 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 


, 3014 cents per share on the 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, } 
4.88% Series. 

, The above dividends are pay- 
, able November 30, 1952, to 
4 stockholders of record Novem- 
@ ber 5, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
4 office in Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30, 1952, } 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
October 17, 1952 

















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 37 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable November 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
ef business November 10, 1952. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 








CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Fourth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid December 10, 
1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 14, 1952. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 


Treasurer 

















=> 3 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable December 5, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1952. 








W. J. Conrad} 
Winston-Sacem, N. C. Secretary 
October 9, 1952. 
ee ws 














October 20, 1952. 
CONTINENTAL 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared. 

‘ payable December 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 25, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
DIVIDEND NO. 236 


RESOLVED, That s quarterly dividend of $ .20 
per share be declared to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business November 7, 1953, to be 
paid on December 10, 1952. 


October 14, 1952 JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, 
Treasurer 








THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Emotional maturity is ability to 
stick to a job and to struggle through 
until it is finished; to endure unpleas- 
antness, discomfort and frustration; to 
give more than is asked for or required; 
to size things up and make — 
ent decisions; to work under authority 
and to cooperate with others; to defer 
to time, other persons, and to circum- 
stances. —EDWIN A. STRECKER. 


Half the trouble in the world arises 
from men trying to anticipate their time 
and season, and the other half from 
their trying to prolong them. 

—ARTHUR BRYANT. 


We are just in the kindergarten of 
uncovering things; there is no down- 
curve in science. 

—CHARLEs F, KETTERING. 


In the tables below you can see what 
has happened to the purchasing power 
of the dollar from 1939 to 1952. This 
is what you could buy for $3.50 at a 
food market: 


$3.50-1952 


1 loaf bread 

1 can peas 

1 lb. coffee 

3 oranges 

% lb. butter 

1% Ibs. ham 
(none) 
(none) 
(none) 


$3.50—1939 


2 loaves bread 


2 cans peas 

2 Ibs. coffee 

6 oranges 

1 lb. butter 
4% Ibs. ham 

4 grapefruit 

2 quarts milk 

6 Coca-Colas 
—GEORGE BENSON, 

pres., Harding College. 


What is a Communist? One who hath 
yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earn- 


ings. 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing. 
To fork out his copper, and pocket 
your shilling. 
—EBENEEZER Exuiott (1849). 


What this country needs is not New 
Deals, Fair Deals, or Square Deals, but 
IDEALS. —HUDSON NEWSLETTER. 


Beware of ignorance when in mo- 
tion; look out for inexperience when in 
action, and beware of the majority 
when mentally poisoned with misinfor- 
mation, for collective ignorance does 
not become wisdom. 


—WILLIAM J. H. BOETCKER. 





Freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press; freedom of person under protec- 
tion of habeas corpus; and trial by 
juries impartially selected, these princi- 
ples form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution and 
reformation. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


VOTE! 


Thomas Jefferson was elected Presi- 
ident by one vote in the electoral col- 
lege. So was John Quincy Adams. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was elected 
President by one vote. His election was 
contested, and it was referred to an 
electoral commission. Again he won by 
a single vote. 

The man who cast the deciding vote 
for President Hayes was a Congressman 
from Indiana, a lawyer who was elected 
to Congress by a margin of one vote. 
And that one vote was cast by a client 
of his who, though desperately ill, in- 
sisted on being taken to the polls to 
vote. 

Just one vote gave statehood to Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon, Texas and Wash- 
ing ... and today all the millions 
living in those five states are Americans 
by just one vote. 

Now you may say that one vote sit- 
uation applies only to the past. Well, 
don’t forget that the Draft Act of World 
War II passed the House by just one 
vote. —TRAILER TALK. 


Without risk, faith is an impossi- 
bility. —SOREN KIRKEGAARD. 


The citizen who calls on govern- 
ment to supply him with security from 
cradle to grave, thereby encouraging 
government spending, is a danger to 
himself and his fellow citizens. If his 
pleas are successful, he can lose his 
freedom and gain no security in ex- 
change. —F. A. TRUSLOW. 


No one grows old by living—only by 
losing interest in living. —Manm Ray. 


Families can help their members 
grow individually. The family is th 
place to learn and follow moral stand. 
ards. It can teach such things as fii 
play, which leads to justice, tempe. 
ance in opinion, speech and habit, 
which frees from excess; honesty and 


sincerity, which lead to a disciplined 
—ANN G. PANNELL | 


balanced life. 


All men see the same objects, bit | 


do not equally understand them, }. 
telligence is the tongue that discem; 
and tastes them. —THomas TRAHERR, 


Living for our country entails respeq 
for and compliance with its laws 
whether we like them or not, knowing 
well that a majority of us can chang 
them if we wish. —Dave E. Smatuzy, 


By competition the total amount ¢ 
supply is increased, and by increase d 
the supply a competition in the sale e. 
sues, and this enables the consumer ti 
buy at lower rates. Of all human pow 
ers operating on the affairs of mankind 
none is greater than that of compei- 
tion. —HeEnry Cua. 


Advice for an easily discouragel 
worker: remember that “dough” begiss 
with “do.” —Tue Postace Stam. 


Most men know what they hate, few 
—COoLto. 


what they love. 


SALES FORMULA 

1. Speak plain—interestingly, intell- 
gently. 

2. Explain—patiently, thoroughly. 

3. Convince—facts, factors, figures. 

4. Highlights—brief resumé of pic 
ture. 
5. Close—income, appreciation, é 
versification, safety. 


Our American civilization is no a 
dent. It exists because it was f 
securely upon the concept of hum 
liberty. It exists because we lie 
learned to defend the rights of the it 
dividual and to respect the dignity 
man. —BENJAMIN F. FAIRS: 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 











A Text... 


Sent in by J. Paul, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So rut, 
that ye may obtain. 


* —J Cornmrnians 9:24 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To wie Colleague on i iiitinne pe 


Everyone who has to deal with water and steam is 
concerned with the reduction of corrosion. Power 
plants, for example, spend large sums annually to 
treat boiler feed water, and condenser operation is 
watched carefully. Because of this, the Revere Re- 
search Department over a long period of years has 
studied intensively the causes of corrosion, and how 
corrosion can be reduced, as it usually can. 


Recently the Revere Research Department was 
asked to investigate the failure of Admiralty metal 
tubes after some five years of use in a condenser. 
The user felt such tubes should 


grain boundaries. This transgranular pattern showed 
that the pits created stress-concentration points of 
weakness. Other characteristics of the microstructure 
confirmed that failure was due to a combination of 
corrosion and fatigue. The conclusion was, of course, 
that not only were there corrodents in the steam, but 
that in addition the tubes were subject to vibration. 


Given these facts, the remedies were not difficult. 
The copper-base tube alloy that generally possesses 
the greatest resistance to the non-condensable gases 
responsible for such corrosion is 5% aluminum 

bronze. This is somewhat more 





last longer under average con- 
ditions. Samples from failed 
tubes were sent to the labora- 
tory, and subjected to physical, 
metallurgical, chemical and mi- 
croscopic tests. It was found 
that the outer surfaces were 
pitted, thinned, grooved and 
cracked. In some places corro- 
sion had completely destroyed 
the tube wall. Inside, there was 
but little pitting of the underly- 
ing metal. Thus, it was evident 
that the destructive process 
took place on the outside, or steam side of the tube. 


The chemical analysis of the outside scale was 
evidence that the excessive corrosion was due to car- 
bon dioxide and other non-condensable gases carried 
along with the steam. It is not unusual to have these 
and other corrodents present in damaging amounts 
in the air-ejector system, whereas they are not in- 
jurious elsewhere. 


Photomicrographs were then taken of sections 
through the cracks. It was found that the cracks 
originated in corrosion pits on the outside of the tube, 
and progressed inward. In doing so they broke across 
the grains of the metal rather than following the 





expensive per pound than Ad- 
miralty metal, but in this case 
when balanced against the ex- 
pected extension of life, the ul- 
timate cost became favorable. 
It was also recommended that 
steps be taken to reduce tube 
vibration materially by instal- 
ling a baffle in the steam inlet. 
Finally, it was pointed out that 
many operators find it good prac- 
tice to discharge the after-con- 
denser drain to the sewer, instead 
of returning it to the system, 
thus substantially reducing the amount of carbon di- 
oxide, ammonia and other corrodents in the system. 


This report provides a typical example of the 
thoroughness with which the Revere Research De- 
partment attacks the problems that are brought to it. 
If you have questions concerning the selection, fabri- 
cation, or service of Revere Metals, get in touch with 
the nearest Revere Sales Office, through which the 
experience of our Technical Advisors, and if neces- 
sary, of Research, can be made available to you. And 
do not forget that other suppliers to industries of all 
kinds also operate laboratories upon whose knowledge 
you can call. It will pay you to do so. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS“ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 



































You'll Want to Get Your Hands on This 


Rewer Packed Beaty 


Here is a new kind of car, designed to meet the needs of 
active, on-the-go Americans more completely, more thor- 
oughly, than ever before! 


. It’s powered for action, with a thrilling reserve of acceler- 
ation that lets you drive with greater confidence and safety. 
It’s styled for action, with lower, livelier, lovelier lines and 
spacious Travel-Lounge interiors. It’s engineered for action, 
with a new road-hugging ride, new steering ease, new Gyro- 
Torque Drive for nimble change of pace. 

You'll want to see and drive America’s Thrilling Action 
Car ...The new 53 Dodge. 


Specifications and Equipment subject to change without notice 


On Display Now 
Visit Your Dodge Dealer and Thrill to a “Road-Test” Ride 


